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PORTSMOUTH BELLS. 
A lazy sea came washing in 
Right through the Harbor mouth, 
Where gray and silent, half asleep, 
The lords of all the oceans keep, 
West, East, and North and South. 
The Summer sun spun cloth of gold 
Upon the twinkling sea, 
And little t.b.d.’s lay close, 
Stern near to stern and nose to nose, 
And slumbered peacefully. 
Oh, bells of Portsmouth Town, 
Oh, bells of Portsmouth Town, 
You rang of peace upon the seas 
Before the leaves turned brown. 


A grayish sea goes sweeping in 
Beyond the boom to-day; 
The Harbor is a cold, clear space, 
For far beyond the Solent’s race 
The gray-flanked cruisers play. 
For it’s oh! the long, long night up 
North, 
The sullen twilit day, 
Where Portsmouth men cruise up and 
down, 
And all alone in Portsmouth Town 
Are women left to pray. 
Oh, bells of Portsmouth Town, 
Oh, bells of Portsmouth Town, 
What will ye ring when once again 
The green leaves turn to brown? 
Punch. 


“LOVE TRIUMPHANT.” 
“Till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool.” 
I. 
They call to Science, Wealth, and Art 
To aid their cause, their righteous 
hate ; 
But on the heights I stand apart. 
I am immortal! I can wait! 


II. 
They bring to me their tales of grief, 
Of waste and ruin, sin and shame; 
And still my touch can bring relief, 
Or kindle courage, like a fiame. 


III. 
But in their strife no part I take, 
And howsoe’er the day may go, 
My heart with woe shall never break, 
My tears of rage shall never flow! 


Portsmouth Bells, etc. 


IV. 
These giant-hopes, 
schemes, 
Conceived beneath a blood-red star, 
These frantic feuds, and nightmare 
dreams— 
I know them, for the things they are. 


these towering 


V. 
I see the mist; I feel the cloud 
That rolls betweer me and my own! 
But, through the vast acclaiming 
crowd, 
I yet shall journey to my throne. 


VI. 
What matter though men 
dumb 
And blind, in this their hour of fate? 
Mine is the Hour that can but come! 
Immortal Love knows how to wait! 


Vil. 


think me 


Yet, sometimes, when the nights are 
long, 
Half-wroth, I muse, with pulse astir ; 
And murmur: “Art thou _ still so 
strong, 
O, fallen, disproved Lucifer?” 
G. M. Hort. 
The Nation. 


A STORM OF SPRING IS BLOWING 
NOW. 

A storm of Spring is blowing now 
And love is throwing buds about! 

Oh, there’s a bloom on yonder bough 
Under the withering leaves of 

doubt !— 
The bough is green as Summer now. 


O lover! laugh, and laughing hold 
What follows after piety: 

In faith of love be over-bold, 
Lover, the other self of me— 

The bitter word no more I hold. 


How could I mock you, happy one, 
Who now have captured all a heart? 
Take up my tune and follow on: 
Borrow the passion of my art 
To sing your prothalamion! 
Thomas MacDonagh. 
The Irish Review. 
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THE DEFENCES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


As various journeys in Turkey in 
Europe and in Asia Minor have led me, 
under different pretexts, to wander 
over most of the ground which is de- 
scribed below, my task in writing such 
an article as this is a particularly dif- 
ficult one. Not only have I been 
obliged to consider how much or how 
little of my knowledge I am justified 
in imparting to the public, but I am 
also compelled, for obvious reasons, to 
withhold the dates and the methods by 
which I obtained my information. To 
do otherwise might be not only to en- 
danger the property, but, perhaps, even 
the lives of some of those who may 
still be in Turkey. 

Picnics and shooting expeditions may 
not have excited the suspicion of cer- 
tain local officials, but even so, it 
would be impossible to disclose the lo- 
calities in which these pleasurable ex- 
cursions took place, or to reveal the 
identities of the different kinds of peo- 
ple by and with whom they were or- 
ganized. Consequently, if any of my 
descriptions seem somewhat disjointed 
and confused, I hope that my readers 
will bear with me, and believe that I 
have only endeavored to give an out- 
line of the nature of the defences of 
Constantinople, and to discuss merely 
some of the possible methods by which 
these defences might conceivably be, or 
have been, attacked. 

For centuries, Constantinople, cover- 
ing as it does the great land route be- 
tween Europe and Asia, as well as the 
water highway between the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean, has been the 
object of many aspirations. The reign- 
ing monarch in this wonderful and cos- 
mopolitan city has from the earliest 
times been able to control these two 
great thoroughfares, as a result of the 
fortifications constructed to protect his 
capital from attack by sea and land. 


In the past, too, the defences of the 
Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus have 
not only safeguarded the position of 
the capital, but they have also pro- 
tected the Sea of Marmora. Thus, as 
long as these two channels remained 
impregnable, the Ottoman Government 
could not only bring troops from Asia 
Minor and land them at Constanti- 
nople, Rodosto, or other places in Eu- 
ropean Turkey, but the Sultan could 
pour his armies into Asia Minor, 
thence to send them by railway to an 
area from which they have now en- 
deavored to make raids across the 
Egyptian frontier. In a word, for the 
last few decades the strength of the 
defences of Constantinople has been 
one of the most material factors in the 
whole Near Eastern question—a fac- 
tor which may well have been consid- 
erably modified, if not completely ob- 
literated, before the appearance of 
these lines in print. 

The modern defences of Constanti- 
nople are divided into three main 
groups :— : 

(1) The forts on the Dardanelles. 

(2) The Bosphorus forts. 

(3) The Land Defences, including 
the Chatalja Lines. 


I. THE DARDANELLES. 

The north-eastern end of the Dar- 
danelles is distant from Constantinople 
about 130 miles. The length ‘of the 
Straits, which are winding and ex- 
tremely difficult to navigate, is some 
thirty-three miles. The breadth varies 
from about 1,300 yards (approxi- 
mately the distance from Trafalgar 
Square to the Law Courts), measured 
between the towns of Chanak, on the 
Asiatic coast, and Kilid Bahr, on the 
European shore, to four miles or five 
miles shortly after the entrance to the 
Straits from the #gean Sea. A strong 
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current runs from the Marmora to- 
wards the Mediterranean. When the 
wind blows from the north-east, that 
is, more or less straight down the 
Channel, the difficulties of navigation 
and the speed of the current are con- 
siderably increased. 

The Dardanelles are bounded on the 
north-west by the Peninsula of Galli- 
poli, and on the south-east by the 
mainland of Asia Minor. The Penin- 
sula of Gallipoli is a long, narrow 
tongue of land, some thirty-five miles 
in length. Its width is only three 
miles, .when measured across. the 
Isthmus of Bulair, lying as it does to 
the north-east of the town of Gallipoli. 
More to the south-west it widens out, 
only to narrow again to a breadth of 
about four miles in rear of the town 
of Maidos. The north-western and 
ewestern shores of the Peninsula are 
washed by the waters of the Gulf of 
Saros and of the gean Sea. 

The coast rises in many places pre- 
cipitously from the water’s edge. 
Nearly the whole of the country in 
rear of Maidos and of Kilid Bahr con- 
sists of hills which, in many places, 
attain a height of 600 or 700 feet 
above the level of the sea. These hills 
are intersected by small, rocky valleys, 
with steep, almost precipitous, sides. 
Much of this country is covered with 
scrubby bushes about two feet high, 
but the area immediately to the west 
and south-west of Kilid Bahr is pret- 
tily wooded, the trees extending almost 
to the sea shore. Unless the Turks 
and the Germans have recently im- 
proved them, the roads along and 
across the Peninsula are bad, for in 
the past communication has usually 
been maintained by sea. 

The most important town on the 
Peninsula is Gallipoli, at the north- 
eastern entrance to the Dardanelles. 
The town is essentially Turkish, and 
was the first to fall into the hands of 
the Osmanlis, soon after Sulieman 
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Pasha crossed the Dardanelles and 
planted the standard of the Crescent 
in Europe in the year 1356. The only 
other places of any importance are Mai- 
dos and Kilid Bahr, lying much lower 
down the Peninsula, the latter-named 
village being situated at the narrowest 
part of the Channel. Both these towns 
would be practically unknown and 
neglected were it not for the strategic 
value of the country which surrounds 
them. 

The modern defences of the Darda- 
nelles, situated on the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli, may practically be divided 
into four groups :— 

(1) The two forts built to protect 
the outer entrance to the Channel, and 
lying in the immediate neighborhood of 
Cape Helles and of Seddul Bahr. Whilst 
we now know officially that these forts 
(lettered officially A and B) were 
armed with fairly big guns, their im- 
portance and power of resistance have 
always been considered as _ insignifi- 
cant as compared with those con- 
structed to guard the Narrows. In this 
first group, too, I would include, 
also, two forts, or batteries (let- 
tered F and I), which are situated 
respectively about seven and a half 
miles and about nine and a half miles 
from the south-western extremity of 
the Dardanelles. They are both placed 
close to the water’s edge. 

(2) The forts in rear of, and near, 
Kilid Bahr, and therefore on, or im- 
mediately below or above, the narrow- 
est part of the Straits. These forts 
(lettered from J to T, and which in- 
clude another designated CC) consti- 
tute by far the strongest portion of the 
defences of the Straits. Here the shore 
literally bristles with redoubts—eleven 
in number—some being hidden amongst 
the trees which cover the hills, whilst 
others are dotted about right down to 
the water’s edge. Yildiz, or Tekeh 
Fort (lettered P), which has always 
been considered as one of the most 
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important of these forts, lies at the 
extreme outer end of the group, and a 
little to the south-west of Kilid Bahr. 
It owes its strength to its height above 
the water, to its field of fire, and to 
the consequent difficulty of damaging 
it from the sea. 

(3) The forts built to the north and 
north-east of Maidos—forts which, 
therefore, lie within or above the nar- 
rowest part of the Channel. These de- 
fences, of which there are four (let- 
tered DD, EE, and two not yet des- 
ignated), are built upon the summits 
of the various hills which border this 
part of the Straits. They are so con- 
structed as to be able to fire across 
the Channel towards Nagara Point, up 
the Dardanelles in the direction of Gal- 
lipoli, and down the Straits towards 
Chanak. 

(4) The Bulair Lines. These de- 
fences run across the Isthmus of Bu- 
lair, and thus defend the Peninsula of 
Gallipoli from an attack by a force ad- 
vancing from the land side. They 
consist of three or four redoubts, con- 
nected by trenches constructed to cover 
the only road running into the Penin- 
sula from the remainder of European 
Turkey. The importance of these lines 
has now been considerably diminished, 
because, as we now know, it is possi- 
ble, by means of the fire of modern 
ships, to threaten and to cut off all 
means of communication by way of 
the Isthmus of Bulair. Equally well, 
and by the same method, it would be 
comparatively easy to render ineffec- 
tive the fire of these forts, were it nec- 
essary to give assistance and to sup- 
port an attack delivered against the 
Peninsula from the mainland, an at- 
tack which would have to be conducted 
over the open, rolling, hilly ground 
which here extends from sea to sea. 

There is a great contrast between 
the two shores of the Dardanelles. The 
Asiatic coast is for the most part 
lower, and the appearance of the coun- 
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try is greener and more fertile than 
that of the Peninsula of Gallipoli. 
Communication by land is also bad, 
but a passable road connects Lapsaki 
(just opposite Gallipoli) with Chanak, 
and thence runs on down the coast to- 
wards the entrance of the Straits. The 
only centre of any importance is 
Chanak or Dardanelles, situated op- 
posite Kilid Bahr, and united with 
that place by a submarine cable. The 
town, which possesses a population of 
some 10,000 people, is prettily located 
on the water’s edge. There is an an- 
chorage for ships, both above and be- 
low it, and in the past the little bay 
immediately to the north of the vil- 
lage has usually been occupied by 
some of the ships which go to make up 
the Turkish Fleet. As a matter of 
fact, it was here that the Messudiyeh 
was torpedoed by the British sub- 
marine B 11 on December 14th last. 

Partly owing to their positions, situ- 
ated for the most part more or less 
upon the level of the sea, the defences 
of the Asiatic coast are, from a natural 
point of view, decidedly less strong 
than are those built upon the En- 
ropean side. These Asiatic forts may 
also be conveniently divided into three 
main or principal groups :-— 

(1) The two forts built to protect 
the outer entrance of the Channel, 
which lie in the more or less imme- 
diate vicinity of Kum Kale. Whilst 
we now know that these forts (lettered 
C and D) were armed with guns of a 
considerable size, they have always 
been considered, like those upon the 
European shore, as a sort of advanced 
guard to the main defences of the 
Straits. In this outer group, too, I 
would also include the batteries lo- 
cated near White Cliffs (lettered G), 
Dardanus Fort (lettered E), and the 
redoubt situated on Kephez Point (let- 
tered H). 

(2) The forts at and near the town 
of Chanak, and therefore on or near 
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the narrowest part of the Channel. 
One of these, Hamidieh I. Tabia (let- 
tered U), is located rather under a mile 
to the south of the town, another, Hami- 
dieh III. Tabia (lettered V) lies at 
Chanak, and two more (lettered re- 
spectively W and X) are located above 
but within a distance of about one 
mile from the Narrows themselves. 

(3) The forts built on or in the 
neighborhood of Nagara Point, and 
therefore at a distance of about three 
and a half miles above the Narrows. 
These forts (lettered respectively Y, 
Z, and AA) occupy a very strong 
position, owing to the way in which 
this Cape and also Cape Abydos run 
out into the Channel, thus giving two 
of them good fields of fire in more 
than one direction. 

The official news, informing us that 
ships, provided with long-ranged guns, 
have attacked the forts situated on 
both sides of the Narrows, by means of 
indirect fire, is far more important 
than it seemed to appear at first sight. 
In the past it has often been said that 
to shell the forts in this manner would 
probably only be a waste of ammuni- 
tion, and that it might well be a dan- 
ger were this method adopted at the 
same time that ships were endeavor- 
ing to force their way up the Channel. 
The success, now achieved, proves the 
first of these contentions to have been 
unjustified. Again, the danger to ships 
in the Channel, due to the fact that 
many of the forts to be shelled on the 
Narrows are situated absolutely on or 
just above the water’s edge, has so far 
been obviated by using this indirect 
fire, not at the same time that, but as 
a preparatory measure before, the Al- 
lied Fleet endeavored to steam up be- 
tween the towns of Kilid Bahr and 
Chanak. 

The task of a fleet attempting to 
force a passage of the Dardanelles 
might also be greatly furthered were 
a force landed on the north-western 
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coast of the Peninsula of Gallipoli, 
where in places the shore is low and 
sandy. Some years ago, I believe in 
1905 or 1906, the Turks, in order to 
endeavor to guard against a surprise 
of this nature, built a small look-out 
station on Gaba Tepe—a little promon- 
tory situated on the western shore of 
the Peninsula of Gallipoli, and lying at 
a distance of about seven miles to the 
north-west of Kilid Bahr. This look- 
out station, destroyed by the fire of an 
Allied cruiser on March 4th, was lo- 
cated in the immediate vicinity of the 
best landing places. Such a disem- 
barkation would naturally be a matter 
of very considerable difficulty, for it 
would probably be strongly opposed by 
a force located in the hills, a force 
which would be in an extremely strong 
position unless that position could be 
rendered untenable by fire directed 
from battleships lying in the AJgean. 
An army once gaining possession of 
the hills which lie in rear of Maidos 
and of Kilid Bahr would be able to 
cut off the water supply of many of 
the European forts—a supply obtained 
through pipes from the hills in rear. 
Moreover, as most of the forts are open 
at the back, and as few, if any, of 
their guns can be fired otherwise than 
towards the Straits, such a force 
would, too, be able greatly to affect the 
accuracy of the aim, if not actually to 
silence the fire of the great Dardanelles 
guns which defend the all-important 
area of the Channel which has now 
grown to be known as the Narrows. 
In addition to the fact that an army 
once occupying the hills in rear of 
Kilid Bahr would be able to threaten 
not only the European forts, but like- 
wise those constructed on the Asiatic 
shores, it would also be possible for a 
force, landed on the Algean coast of 
Asia Minor, to advance towards the 
Dardanelles. But to menace the 
Asiatic forts, situated on the Nar- 
rows, from the rear, would be a far 
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more difficult undertaking than to oc- 
cupy the hills of the Peninsula of Gal- 
lipoli. To begin with, these Asiatic 
forts cannot be commanded from the 
land in the same way as can the Eu- 
ropean defences. Moreover, a force, 
disembarked from the Agean, instead 
of being compelled to advance only a 
distance of about five miles, would 
have to undertake 1 march of at least 
twenty miles over an area of country 
in which no proper roads exist. 


Il. THE DEFENCES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 

The length of the Bosphorus from 
the Seraglio Point at Constantinople to 
the mouth of the Black Sea is about 
nineteen miles. The breadth varies 
from 750 yards (about half the width 
of the Solent opposite to Hurst Cas- 
tle), just above Rumeli Hissar, to a 
little over two miies in Buyukdere 
Bay. The current sets from the Black 
Sea to the Sea of Marmora with an 
average speed of two and a half miles 
per hour, but opposite Rumeli Hissar 
a speed of five miles per hour is occa- 
sionally attained. The winds are 
changeable, at times blowing from one 
direction at one end of the Bosphorus 
and from another direction at the op- 
posite end. Unlike the Dardanelles, 
the Bosphorus, which resembles a 
winding river, is bordered by pictur- 
esque wooden houses and by fine and 
stately palaces. Indeed, both sides of 
this miraculous, wonderful water high- 
way are so thickly populated that two 
continuous towns, or more correctly 
two long series of villages, run prac- 
tically all the way from Galata to 
Buyukdere on the European side, and 
from Scutari to Beikos on the Asiatic 
coast. 

Almost throughout the length of the 
Bosphorus both shores rise immedi- 
ately from the water’s edge. In some 
places the coasts ascend to a height of 
little more than low hills, but in others 
the elevation reaches that of hundreds 


of feet, the highest levels being at- 
tained on the borders of the northern 
end. Many smail valleys intersect 
these hills, and countless small bays 
add picturesqueness to the scene. 

The most important forts which de- 
fend the Bosphorus nearly all lie be- 
tween Buyukdere in Europe and Beikos 
in Asia and the Black Sea entrance 
to the Channel—thus leaving the south- 
ern and thickly populated parts of the 
coast almost entirely undefended. The 
forts are extremely well hidden, many 
of them being so carefully placed that 
it is easy to pass up or down the 
Channel without becoming aware of 
their existence. Some are placed close 
to the water’s edge, and some are on 
the slopes of the hills. Moreover, the 
defences are so arranged as to cover 
the various more or less straight 
lengths, in such a way as to be able to 
fire upon ships alike before they reach, 
as they pass, and after they have 
passed them. But although during re- 
cent years much work has been done 
on the Bosphorus, there is no doubt, 
even if they had to be attacked only 
from the north, that the defences of 
this area are much less strong and far 
less numerous than are those situated 
on the Dardanelles. 

Owing to the existence of the Cha- 
talja lines, described in detail below, 
it would be difficult to take the forts 
on the European coast of the Bos- 
phorus in the rear, or, more correctly, 
it would be necessary for a landing 
party to be disembarked somewhere 
within, that is, to the east of these 
lines. 

On the Asiatic side, on the other 
hand, it might be possible to land 
troops from the Black Sea, and to 
march those troops to the high ground 
lying at the back of the Asiatic forts 
of the Bosphorus, forts which are prac: 
tically, at no point, situated on the 
summit of the hills. 

Whilst it is obvious that the strength 
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of the Dardanelles and of the Bos- 
phorus has been greatly increased by 
the laying of mines, it must also be 
remembered that the entirely special 
conditions prevailing in these localities 
react in part in favor of, and in part 
against, the usefulness of these gen- 
erally invisible machines of war. To be- 
gin with, as the current always flows 
from the Black Sea through the Bos- 
phorus, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Dardanelles to the Mediterranean, 
and as it never sets in the opposite 
direction, it is clear that floating 
mines, launched off and near Constan- 
tinople or other places in the Sea of 
Marmora, would drift towards and 
through the Dardanelles. This natu- 
rally means, whilst nothing can be 
done with floating mines in the Bos- 
phorus, that their arrival may be an 
ever-recurring danger to a fleet endeav- 
oring to advance up the Dardanelles. 

But even if the use of these floating 
mines, which are usually visible, and 


against which precautions can there- 


fore easily be taken, is favored by 
the currents, these currents, flowing 
through the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
nelles, have other, and more than 
counterbalancing, disadvantages for 
the defenders of the Straits. In a 
word, they make the effective use of 
“contact” mines a decidedly compli- 
eated matter. The difficulties which 
have to be overcome to prevent these 
“contact” mines from being exploded or 
dragged by the effect of the current 
are increased by the fact that, owing 
to the wind and to other climatic con- 
ditions, the rate of that current is not 
consistent. It follows, therefore, that 
mines, attached for one current, may 
be set loose altogether or dragged 
down se deep in the water as to be 
useless or even actually exploded by 
another. In regard to the question of 
“observation” mines, too, the compli- 
cated machinery and the amount of 
cable necessary for this system of de- 
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fence render the success of its employ- 
ment a matter of considerable specula- 
tion. Consequently, whilst the ma- 
terial, and still more, the moral effect, 
of the danger of mines must naturally 
greatly influence the system by which 
any attack is conducted upon the forts 
of the Straits, the presence of these 
infernal machines in a restricted area 
like the Dardanelles, which can be 
completely and continuously swept and 
netted, is probably less disastrous than 
it would be in an area the size of 
which prevented the taking of constant 
and adequate precautions. 


Ill. THE LAND DEFENCES. 

Turning to the land defences of the 
Ottoman capital, the geographical posi- 
tion of the city practically renders its 
protection on shore necessary from 
only one side. This is the case be- 
cause Constantinople is situated on a 
sort of peninsula which is bounded on 
the south by the Sea of Marmora, and 
on the north by the Black Sea. This 
peninsula extends from the Bosphorus 
for about fifty miles in an almost due 
westerly direction. It gradually widens 
out from a breadth of about twenty- 
five to a breadth of about forty-seven 
miles, measured along a line extending 
approximately from Eregli, on the Sea 
of Marmora, to Midia, on the Black 
Sea. 

The defences of this peninsula which 
protect Constantinople may be divided 
into two sections :— 

(1) The Constantinople Lines, com- 
posed of an inner and outer circle of 
earthen forts, which extend from the 
village of Makri Keui, on the Sea of 
Marmora, and about two and a half 
miles west of the ancient city walls, 
to Buyukdere, on the Bosphorus, and 
at a distance of about twelve miles 
from Constantinople. For some years 
these forts have been said to be out of 
repair and unarmed, and their power 
of resistance is but very small when 
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compared to that of the Chatalja 
Lines. 

(2) The Chatalja Lines, situated 
some twenty-five miles west of the 
city, extend across the isthmus, and 
form the principal defences. The 
front is narrowed on the south by 
Lake Buyuk Chekmedche—an inlet of 
the Sea of Marmora—and on the north 
by a lake called Derkos Gol, thus leav- 
ing a distance of some fifteen or six- 
teen miles which is protected by forts. 
Designed by von Bluhm Pasha, this 
line of defence was begun in 1877, 
when the Russian army was advanc- 
ing on Constantinople. The natural 
position lends itself to the fortification 
of the capital; for as its flanks rest 


on the sea on these impassable lakes, — 


they cannot be turned. The position, 
too, is well served by the main line 
from Adrianople to Constantinople, 
which crosses the lines of Chatalja at 
Bagcheh Keui, a village located near 
the head of Lake Buyuk Chekmedche. 
The forts, which number about thirty, 
have been constructed on a ridge of 
hills some 500 feet above the sea, 
across almost the entire front of which 
there runs a small stream, locally 
known as the Kara Su. The forts are 
built in two and sometimes three lines, 
and are so planned as to cover ali the 
ground available for the advance of an 
enemy towards the capital. 

In approaching a discussion concern- 
ing the actual state of the fortifica- 
tions of the Dardanelles, the Bos- 
phorus, and the Chatalja Lines, of the 
guns which they contain and of the 
men which are available to garrison 
them, it is extremely difficult to give 
any trustworthy details. Whilst for 
many years it has been practically im- 
possible for any outsider to visit these 
forts, we know that in recent times no 
stone has been left unturned to pre- 
pare them adequately to resist an at- 
tack. Since the Russo-Japanese War 
much has been done to improve the 


defences of the Bosphorus. Moreover, 
throughout the Turco-Italian and the 
Balkan campaigns— during both of 
which the Ottoman Government feared 
that an attempt might be made to 
force the Straits — the strength of the 
forts upon the Dardanelles was no 
doubt greatly increased. Again, from 
the moment when the Germans decided 
to drag Turkey into the war, it is cer- 
tain that the enemy has turned his un- 
divided attention to the defence of 
areas, the successful attack upon which 
is obviously destined practically, if not 
absolutely, to end the resistance of 
Turkey. 

On land, too, and at the Chatalja 
Lines, one of the results of the First 
Balkan War must have, been to impress 
upon the Turks the necessity of prop- 
erly maintaining defences, the impor- 
tance of which is only second to those 
which protect the capital from an at- 
tack by sea. Consequently, as no 
trustworthy details concerning the 
armaments of the three principal forti- 
fied areas of Turkey have ever been 
allowed to leak out to the public, it is 
only possible to accept the information 
already published by the Admiralty, 
concerning the guns in certain of the 
Dardanelles’ defences, as a proof that 
the strength of all these series of forts 
is probably much greater than has 
been anticipated by those who have 
grown to think of Turkey simply as a 
country in which corruption has pre- 
vailed, even from end to end of mili- 
tary affairs. 

In regard to the garrisons located in 
or available for the defence of the 
Turkish fortified areas, it is, too, prac- 
tically impossible to give any authen- 
tic details. Before and still more since 
the entry of Turkey into the war, we 
have heard but little of the way in 
which the mobilization of the Ottoman 
Army was effected, or of the number 
of troops actually despatched to any 
particular area. Judging, however, 
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from information received from vari- 
ous private and reliable sources, I 
think that about 800,000 men were mo- 
bilized before or immediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities. Of these I be- 
lieve that about 310,000 men were re- 
tained for service in Europe—an area 
now so small that it is comparatively 
easy to convey them from Adrianople 
to Constantinople or vice versd as 
may be required. In addition, if no 
reinforcements have successfully been 
brought back from the Caucasus or 
from the Egyptian frontier, there are 
probably a further 120,000 men on the 
Asiatic sides of the Dardanelles and of 
the Bosphorus—one half of these be- 
ing quartered in each area. If to these 
be added some 12,000-15,000 armed 
Germans, we must conclude that there 
is now a Tureo-Germanic force of 
about 440,000 men available for the de- 
fence of the shores of the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmora, and_ the 
Bosphorus. 

In the foregoing pages I have en- 
deavored, not to discuss the recent or 
positive operations at the Dardanelles, 
but simpiy to provide my readers with 
a brief outline of the nature of the de- 
fences of Constantinople—an outline 
which, I hope, will enable them to ar- 
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rive at a better understanding of the 
greatness of the task which, sooner or 
later, will be accomplished by the 
Allied Fleets. In alluding to the na- 
ture of certain possible military opera- 
tions, I have left on one side every- 
thing which does not concern the im- 
mediate localities in which these vari- 
ous defences are absolutely located. 

To-day, more than ever, Constanti- 
nople is, practically speaking, the very 
centre of the Ottoman Empire. Thus, 
once the capital has fallen, and its 
fall can only be a question of time, it 
seems hardly possible that even the 
Committee of Union and Progress, act- 
ing in the name of Germany, will long 
be able to carry on and to direct a 
systematic plan of campaign from 
Konia, from Brousa, or from any other 
city to which it may move its seat of 
government. The fall of Paris would 
have meant one thing to the French, 
but the loss of Constantinople will 
mean quite another to the Turks. In 
a word, the Ottoman Government is 
now not only beset by external, but 
also by internal dangers—the impor- 
tance and the far-reaching nature of 
which it is quite impossible to 
exaggerate. 

H. Charles Woods. 


March 19th, 1915. 





A SKETCH OF THE 


National individuality is at the pres- 
ent time a subject of increasing psy- 
chological interest as well as of in- 
creasing political importance. It makes 
a Russian heart, away from the home- 
land, throb with pride and joy’ now 
that the chance has come for the West 
to catch a glimpse of the true nature 
of the bulk of our people; not merely 
the various aspects of the higher bu- 
reaucracy, not the laziness of the 
minor officialdom, not even the broad 


RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 


mindedness of the IJntelligentzia and 
the self-sacrifice of its left wing—but 
the nature of the vast majority of the 
people itself, represented by the peas- 
ant-soldier. Russia lives at present 
for her soldatik. “Soldatik” is a 
slightly altered word for “soldier”’— 
soldat. The additional syllable takes 
out of the word every atom of its 
western character; it makes it essen- 
tially Russian, adding to it a world of 
whole-hearted, lovable devotion, yet 
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without implying the least shade of 
sentimental mannerism. He, the now 
universaliy beloved soldatik, has not a 
grain of self-consciousness within him ; 
he would never give a thought to his 
being the cynosure of all eyes. He re- 
mains just what he is, frank and sim- 
ple-hearted, of a devoted and loving, 
often poetical nature, child-like in his 
beliefs and actions. He would not dare 
to fight without wearing the little 
brass cross of baptism next to his skin 
and, observing cruelty, he often says: 
“One might think you wear no cross 
around your neck!” 

With this child-like absence of rea- 
soning he leaves his beloved fields and 
the large joint household of two genera- 
tions. He has no desire to do so, but 
he goes a-soldiering for several years 
as soon as he is twenty-one. He is 
taught to obey, and he has been 
brought up in the spirit of the saying: 
“One can’t die twice, but one must die 
once.” The barrack life in towns 
spoils him to a certain extent. He 
gets a touch of rudeness about him, a 
superfluous “dash and go.” But his 
Slavonic brain develops quickly under 
the slightest instruction. He absorbs 
greedily not only the little knowledge 
he gets from the “soldiers’ schools,” 
but every kind of knowledge he can 
get hold of. In town the soldier turns 
into an ingenious handy man and a 
clever housekeeper for his master—a 
bachelor officer (“clever” certainly 
along the Russian lines, those of in- 
itiative, but not those of prescribed 
training!) Amongst the illiterate vil- 
lagers to whom he returns after his 
four or more years of service, he be- 
comes “the learned man” who “has 
seen things.” Even whilst quartered in 
towns, in the course of his service ke 
is “educated” in the eyes of simple 
laborers and plain domestic servants. 
Very often a village girl who is in a 
situation in town asks some soldier 
from the nearest barracks to write a 
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letter home for her. He does it will- 
ingly, with a modest dignity in his 
mission, and she often leaves the 
whole thing to him from beginning to 
end: “You are the learned ones. We 
are but the dark people,” she says. So 
he completes the letter in a grave, 
“proper” style, with hardly anything 
beyond “low bows” to each relative 
separately. But the workmen of large 
industrial centres have more developed 
brains and wider views. When it 
comes to a broad outlook and liberal 
thinking, it is they who spread enlight- 
enment amongst the soldiers. And 
Russia knows that her soldatik — 
mainly coming from the plough fields 
—remains simple-hearted and frankly 
keen above everything else on good 
feeling and kind thought. 

Now, in the time of war, every 
private keeps a kind of parental eye 
on his officer; makes tea for him at 
the bottom of a snow-covered trench, 
right under fire, and unexpectedly 
hands him a cup declaring, with a 
broad smile, that he “couldn’t possibly 
be allowed to go without tea at a job 
like this!”—but never dreaming of a 
cup for himself. He covers his officer 
during a night’s rest under the open 
sky with his own coat, although his 
own fingers are haif-frozen—and, if 
the officer insists on refusing the gen- 
erous offer, the man is hurt by his 
“aloofness,” and grumbles like an old 
nurse. 

When 3,000 haggard, half-starved, 
half-frozen Austrian prisoners were 
led across the captured Austrian city 
of Jaroslav, cries of “Bread! bread!” 
came from their wavering rows; but 
there was no bread in the whole place 
at that moment, and the miserable 
crowd of remaining inhabitants, cold 
and hungry themselves, watched the 
mass of wretched prisoners in gloomy 
silence. But this sight was too much 
for a Russian soldier who happened 
to be amongst the onlookers. He 
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quickly went and fetched a loaf: and, 
as the rows of exhausted prisoners 
moved along, he handed to some of 
them tiny lumps of bread—to make it 
go round as far as possible... . A 
more logical mind would say that this 
was “still worse”! But the heart of a 
Russian peasant told him it was bet- 
ter than simply looking on! And he 
did what he could without being afraid 
of seeming ridiculous. 

When a fellow is too strikingly child- 
like he is treated by those around him 
with a lovable humor and fondness. 
One of our excellent war correspond- 
ents, who shares all their experiences 
in the fighting line, describes the fol- 
lowing incident: One of the men in 
the battalion which he accompanied 
looked extremely plain; a small head 
on a small figure, an “expressionless 
lump of a face,” and a crookedly 
placed pair of faded eyes. No one 
could help smiling at the sight of him. 
And he was nicknamed from the be- 
ginning by a funny new word which 
had not previously existed, but sprang 
into being with the creative elasticity 
of our language, “Moukhortik”: it 
gives at once an idea of some- 
thing tiny, shrivelled, and funny, 
but beloved. The officers would 
slap him on his shoulder, smilingly : 

“Well, Moukhortik, thou would’st not 
invent powder, would’st thou?” 

“No, sir!” he would agree in all 
sincerity. 

In the midst of an attack “Mouk- 
hortik” attracted the attention of his 
officer and comrades by stopping short 
every now and again, motionless, right 
above the trench, and listening: “What 
art thou doing? Don’t expose thyself 
in that manner!” But Moukhortik an- 
swered dreamily, “It is him—squeak- 
ing—somewhere—over there... .” 

As the attack was repulsed and com- 
parative quiet followed, he unhurriedly 
explained: “When I climbed out of 
the trench I hit one German and he 
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fell. But, lying on the ground, he 
worked his bayonet and ripped open 
my boot. Well, that is not right! The 
boots are not mine—they belong to the 
Government. My life—yes, my life is 
mine, and his business is to try and 
take it, because this is war. But spoil- 
ing the property of the Government— 
no, that is not his business. So I gave 
him a bang with the butt-end . 

and he lies now somewhere, squeaking 
like a mouse!” 

The night fell, and with it recom- 
menced the strain of listening and 
trying to penetrate the pitchy dark- 
ness in front. Suddenly there was a 
slight rustle close by, and a whisper: 

“Don’t shoot, brothers, it is me— 
Moukhortik.” 

The next moment he slid into the 
trench with something big and clumsy 
on his back. 

“Where art thou from, Moukhortik, 
and what hast thou got with thee?” 

“It is him—my German. He has 
spoiled my boots. But he squeaked 
just like a mouse all this time. I 
couldn’t stand it, so I fetched him. 
Please, sir” — addressing the officer — 
“may I take him to the first dressing 
station to be bandaged? He won’t squeak 
now, I told him not to.” And, climb- 
ing up the back slope of the trench, 
Moukhortik continued grumbling to 
himself in a whisper as he disappeared 
towards the field-hospital : 

“Still, thou deserved it. 
are not my property. . 
know it next time.” 

Does this Moukhortik look clear to 
the English reader at all? If he does 
not call forth anything but laughter— 
he will remain a stranger to the West- 
ern mind for ever. It is this great 
simplicity in him that is so essentially 
Russian, and though it makes his 
countrymen smile too, it endears him 
to them—for they understand. 

The Germans have always been re- 
garded by the simple Russian folk as 


The boots 
. Thou wilt 
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artful creatures who have “invented 
the monkey”! In this seemingly re- 
spectful attitude towards their extreme 
scientific efficiency there is no end of 
humorous tolerance. But a_ great 
number of Russian peasants have con- 
siderably suffered during the last few 
decades from the callous grip of the 
German “colonists” and “managers.” 
It is now known that these men have 
been occupied with making timely 
preparations in their grounds for the 
German invasion. No one had the 
slightest suspicion; such a_ thing 
would not enter a Russian brain. And 
now our enlightened officiais who had 
been, as they thought, helping to 
spread Western culture throughout our 
“uncivilized” land, can only scratch the 
back of their heads in perplexity. The 
peasants naturally never suspected 
anything either. But, in having Ger- 
mans acting as their instructors, 
dealers, and managers, they always 
found that “a German would squeeze 
the last kopeika out of one!” 

This experience gave them a vague 
but keenly felt notion that Russia 
would have been better off without the 
Germans. Therein lies the explanation 
of the popularity of this war even, 
with millions of the unsophisticated, 
illiterate population. They did not ex- 
actly know why, but they felt that the 
Niemtzi should no longer be “allowed 
to make themselves so much at home 
with us.” And thus we see the in- 
stinctive power driving them to “clear 
the Russian land of the cunning ones.” 

Nevertheless, it is most wonderful 
how the old humorous attitude winds 
its way like a red thread throughout 
the campaign! In December an epi- 
sode happened on the battlefields of 
Poland, which proved that the sense 
of humor rests entirely on our side. A 
German battalion emerged from their 
trench “without a word of warning,” 
as it were, but accompanied by a 
bravely trumpeting orchestra. Instead 
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of delivering a surprise-attack the 
whole unit “fell in” and suddenly 
started a “goose-step,” solemnly march- 
ing the whole length of the narrow 
open space between the trenches, as if 
no trace of a foe were in view! After 
the first moment of surprise and dis- 
trust the Russians felt persuaded that 
this heroic posture was not a compli- 
cated wicked trap, but something very 
German indeed, echt Deutsch! So, 
without firing a shot at the excellent 
target, our men watched the perform- 
ance with increasing amusement. They 
ler it finish to the last step and the 
last chord, then watched the men de- 
scend in all their self-conscious “glory” 
back into their trench. 

“We never learned what they meant 
by this show,” say those soldiers who 
saw it. It does not even occur to them 
that such an exhibition of pompous 
valiance must have been to the Ger- 
man mind a glorious aim in itself! If 
the Russians had opened fire, the 
proud foe would have still continued 
their “goose-step” till the last “goose” 
was shot. This shows a supreme con- 
tempt for the enemy and a true devo- 
tion to the Kaiser’s  vainglorious 
tastes; but our rank and file were not 
in the least inspired with awe; they 
enjoyed the display as the funniest 
thing they ever saw. With us—as with 
the British army, very unlike the Ger- 
mans—it is not patriotic hymns to 
which the soldiers march: when sing- 
ing may be allowed it bursts from 
their chests in an instinctive outlet for 
their exuberant energy, and they sing 
those Russian folk-songs which “make 
one’s legs go and one’s heart play,” as 
We say; unless they want to express a 
mood of dreary sadness in beautiful 
tunes of melancholy. 

It has been proved on many occa- 
sions in Russia that the German Gen- 
eral Staff finds it necessary to intoxi- 
cate whole attacking battalions with 
ether. The best Russian war corre- 
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spondents, themselves sharing the ex- 
periences of trench life and actual 
battles, now state that the Germans in 
the front lines of the attacking units 
march hand in hand trying to support 
each other, and yet shaking and sway- 
ing as though hopelessly drunk; also 
that they distinctly smell of ether, and 
are in an abnormal condition when 
taken prisoners towards the end of a 
battle. Such was the case with the 
whole Wurtemberg regiment, writes 
the well-known war correspondent, 
Nemirovich Danchenko. 

This artificial means of working up 
men’s courage may account for the 
fact that Germans are frequently 
known to slide down into the Russian 
trenches, evidently mistaking them for 
their own. Russian soldiers, hearing 
their neighbors snore in the trenches 
during the long hours of waiting in the 
night or in a dense fog, and waking 
them up with a silent push, are sur- 
prised to hear German words uttered 
half-consciously! Then the only thing 
to do is to feel in the dark all along 
the trench, to find which heads are 
covered with German helmets, and to 
drag their owners out. And here, 
again, comes in the typical nature of 
the soldatik: “Poor chaps,” says he, 
“lost their way . . Orphans, that’s 
what they are now, the hearty ones! 

.” I hasten to add that neither 
the expression “orphans” nor the 
“hearty ones” can possibly convey in 
English the profound pity they carry 
with them. Occasionally a soldatik 
puts his own cap on a prisoner’s head: 
“Ever so much warmer than thy hel- 
met!” says he, contented. 

The absence of false shame with re- 
gard to emotion accounts for some 
rather unexpected little monologues 
here and there in the long hours of 
waiting. . -. “It is Friday morning. 
My young baba” (plain word for 
woman) “is milking the cow now at 
home. . . Then she puts the bread 
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into the oven—it smells lovely right out 
in the street! . . . She is a sharp and 
fine one, she is. Should anything dis- 
please her—out she pushes me with 
one kick off our bed! .. . She went 
at one time into a situation in town, 
but no! Back she comes, for the fields 
are lovelier, she says; a dear one, 
that’s what she is indeed. . . .” Such 
fellows bring with them the atmos- 
phere of home even into the trenches, 
although some of the most ordinary 
comforts of a civilized nation are un- 
known to them. 

An officer writes that when the Rus- 
sian army first drove the Austrians 
out of Russia, the men of his battalion 
were greatly interested in inspecting 
the contents of Austrian knapsacks 
scattered on the route of their flight. 
These contained each a complete toilet- 
set which amused his men immensely. 

“Well, brothers,” he said, “the Aus- 
trian seems to have perfect comfort 
with him, doesn’t he? Not like us.” 

“Well, sir, that is just why we beat 
them,” came a reply from the nearest 
man. “One is about to shoot at him— 
and he goes on brushing his teeth! 
What can one expect from such a 
soldier?” 

When recently the German shrapne! 
had been found to be frequently filled 
with broken glass, the impression pro- 
duced on the Russian soldatik was 
rather unique: “Poor chaps!” re- 
marked our men, “Look here, they 
must be short of metal. They don’t 
want to waste even empty bottles, so 
they make use of them. There! Isn’t 
it rather clever? Just like them, poor 
souls !” 

This was not meant to be cutting 
sarcasm. The capacity for all possible 
compassion in a genuine Russian heart 
is always allied with hnmor. It is this 
simplicity and compassion developed to 
the verge of greatness which strikes 
everyone who watches the i:fe of that 
enormous mass of people who are “the 
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salt of the Russian land... .” There 
was an American journalist who re- 
cently came to see the Russians in 
their trenches. After having closely 
watched them for several days, he 
said: “Now I know why the Russian 
literature is so great; it reflects the 
hearts of these men.” 

The Russian doctors do not find that 
it is necessary to get used to all the 
surrounding horrors in order to be able 
te work; they do not say that “one 
would go mad if one allowed oneself 
to feel compassion.” What they say is 
this: “Don’t let your heart become en- 
crusted! It should remain open and 
sensitive to its utmost capacity. We 
must suffer together with each sufferer 
—and then only will our touch be bear- 
able.” And, indeed, all this is wit- 
nessed in the field hospitals, in the “fly- 
ing hospitals,” and in the trenches 
themselves in a wonderful way. The 
sisters of the Red Cross as well as the 
doctors will not leave the trenches at 
times. “It is all very well about the 
technique of arrangements,” they say, 
“but we can do things here at once in- 
stead of the men being carried all the 
way.” And a man will often ask a 
sister or a doctor to place a hand on 
his forehead—as the fulfilment of his 
last wish. “The main thing for the 
sufferer is to feel that he is in loving 
hands,” is the general impression. And 
he does feel so, whether he is Russian 
or German! How could it be other- 
wise when the soldier himself regards 
his foe with profoundest sympathy the 
moment the latter is wounded or taken 
prisoner? 

It has become obvious in Russia by 
this time that the Austro-Hungarian 
and the German prisoners hate each 
other to an unbelievable degree. The 
first demand of the Austrians is al- 
ways the same: “Don’t place us to- 
gether with the Germans, or we will 
bite their throats through!” What is 
more, they try to do it. The problem 
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for the Russian escort is universal— 
from the Galician fields right up to the 
Siberian ones. Neither meals nor 
work can be arranged for them as long 
as these “allies” (!) are together. The 
Russian soldier who is on guard is 
most disturbed in his mind, because to 
him the difficulty appears utterly in- 
soluble: “What is one to do? They 
won’t try to understand. And one 
can’t hit them—how could one? They 
are orphans now... .” 

This is more Russian than anything 
else could be! To him the loss of free- 
dom is a boundless grief, which must 
make one feel absolutely helpless, like 
a child who has lost its parents. Hence 
the marvellous sympathy for the crowd 
of furious prisoners—the Austrians 
trying to “get at” their allies with 
their fists and teeth, and the Germans 
trying to reduce their allies to ashes 
by .mere contempt, then, if that fails, 
by elbowing. This crowd is invariably 
regarded by the Russian soldatik as 
“orphans”! . . . I would like to point 
this out to those who are inclined to 
explain the Russian all-forgiveness as 
merely a sequence of self-forgiveness 
and self-indulgence. . . 

Christmas trees were arranged for 
the German wounded in several hos- 
pitals on the German Christmas Day, 
which had nothing to do with ours. 
And all German wounded or prisoners 
said, after the first mute stage of as- 
tonishment: “But how can all this be 
true? It is just the opposite to what 
we were told to expect in Russia!” 

There is another thing that aston- 
ishes them beyond description. On 
passing through the fields of Siberia 
they ask: “What! Is this still Russia? 
We have been in the train for three 
weeks now—and it is always Russia! 
And these are cornfields! . . . Well, 
how can we be supposed to beat a 
country like this? We have lost count 
of the military trains we met on our 
way.” One hundred and fifty thousand 
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war prisoners had by December passed 
through Omsk in Siberia. The Slavonic 
tribes from Austria are being settled 
on the western half of it, whilst the 
Austrians and Germans are conveyed 
further on, to the Baikal and Amur 
regions. The Slavonic prisoners are 
glad to start friendly intercourse with 
the Russians at any time, and one 
sees in them glimpses of a heart akin 
to the Russian one. 

The feats which are almost daily 
achieved by the Russian soldier make 
one think of the heroes of our ancient 
folklore. Their chief characteristic, 
as in the tone of the ballads, is their 
astoundingly simple and “matter-of- 
fact” sort of atmosphere. With an un- 
paralleled flexibility of language, our 
old folklore tells of a man, Ilia Muro- 
metz, who “sat fast in his place” for 
thirty years, after which he found for 
himself a “little cudgel of thirty pood” 
and a horse that carried him “just 
over the mountains, just under the 


clouds,” and quietly went and slew the 
“Robber Nightingale’ who tyrannized 


over the whole land. Many similar 
deeds are described in a beautiful tone 
of primitive simplicity. And it often 
happens that a hero “just stamps his 
foot’—not at anyone, mind you, but 
quietly and assuredly —and miracles 
take place. Nothing apparently could 
be simpler than this manner of asking 
(indeed, it is even more so than rub- 
bing an old lamp or a ring)! The only 
difference between these heroic achieve- 
ments of yore and the present in the 
Russian rank and file, is, that it is not 
even necessary for anyone to stamp 
his foot; but the results give one the 
impression that such a miraculous per- 
formance has taken place. No grand 
preparations, no talking before or 
after, no menaces; one would even 
say “no tragedies’—so simple these 
things look on the spot. They have 
got to be done—so they are done; that 
is all. And if it were not for numer- 
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ous war correspondents, who again and 
again witness them with their own 
eyes, or learn about them from first- 
hand sources—hundreds of feats that 
equal the extermination of “the Rob- 
ber Nightingale” would never reach 
the outside world. 

The very men who carry out “im- 
possible” tasks forget about them the 
moment they are done—if they them- 
selves remain alive, that is to say. 

In the course of the Russians’ inten- 
tional retreat inland it was necessary 
tu destroy one bridge near Lovitch, 
over which the Germans intended to 
cross. It had to be done at the mo- 
ment of their crossing. It so happened 
that at the moment no men could be 
spared to be left behind for this pur- 
pose. Then a soldatik, as simple in 
his appearance as he was great in the 
simplicity of his soul, said that he 
would remain behind alone to do it. 
And he did. Breast-deep in the water, 
filled with ice-slush that nearly choked 
his breath, he worked away alone to 
mine the bridge. There was no time 
to lead aside the fuses. Still in the 
water, he waited for the Germans to 
rush on to the bridge that looked so 
safe and so forgotten. And when they 
were just above his head he blew it 
up. How he escaped certain death, 
which he so calmly went to meet, 
seems to be a miracle. When he swam 
ashore, unhurt, miles down the stream, 
he told his tale and simply added, “it 
wasn’t meant for me to be killed just 
yet.” 

On another occasion four sappers 
with their officer were instructed to 
blow up a bridge at the crucial mo- 
ment when the Russians had just 
crossed it, and before the Germans, 
close on their heels, should have suc- 
ceeded in doing the same. There was 
no chance for any complicated prepa- 
rations. The officer gave some detona- 
tors to each of his three men to be 
fastened to the bridge. The moment 
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this was done he gave each of them 
a cigarette, and took one himself. They 
lit them and all lay down, each man 
close to his detonators. “Mind, boys, 
that the cigarettes don’t go out. Smoke 
quietly till the enemy reaches the 
bridge; then, when I say ‘One, two, 
three !’—put them to the fuses and run 
if you can.” And they “smoked 
quietly,” looking at the Germans rush- 
ing down the bank; then as the officer 
said “One, two, three,” they placed 
their cigarettes to the fuses. They all 
succeeded in running up our bank, 
where the officer stopped to look round, 
amid the thunder of explosion, the 
roar of the water, and the furious 
fusillade from the other shore, accom- 
panied by mad curses. He stood there 
for a minute or two: he “wanted to 
see how it would work.” It worked 


“all right,” the deep river was ren- 

dered impassable. 
Another feat achieved by the unob- 

trusive Russian heroes also deals with 


bridges, but in a different way. 
The Russians were advancing in pur- 
suit of the retreating Germans after 
their first advance on Warsaw. On 
approaching a tributary of the Varta 
they found that the bridge across it 
was not annihilated. This meant that 
it was sure to be mined, and that sap- 
pers were left behind to blow it up 
together with the Russians crossing it. 
The place was open to the fierce can- 
nonade of the retreating Germans, and 
the necessary work had to be done 
by a small number of men only, while 
the others waited under the shelter of 
a curving bank. The officer, as usual, 
asked for volunteers. This being 
equivalent nowadays to the ancient 
“stamping of the foot,” the question 
was instantaneously answered by the 
whole group of the Caucasian sappers 
that were present. So he chose those 
of them who had no parents alive. 

It was 10 P.M., and quite dark. No 
lights whatever could be used. Under 
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these conditions the selected seven men 
crept to the bridge, as silently as only 
the natives of the Caucasus can do. 
(One can be surrounded by them with- 
out guessing their presence.) Feeling 
in the dark they found that the bridge 
was covered with planks nailed on to 
it in various directions; under the 
planks there was a layer of some kind 
of powder, with numbers of detonators 
buried in it; a lot of fuses connected 
these detonators with others which 
were fixed everywhere under the 
bridge, all round its woodwork. The 
whole thing represented a regular en- 
tanglement of explosives. What the 
men did was this: after having sound- 
lessly removed the boards and the 
powder and detonators under them, 
they proceeded to clear away every 
inch of the fuses round the woodwork, 
between the bridge itself and the 
water. Mostly this necessitated hang- 
ing down, holding on with one hand 
only and undoing the deadly interlace- 
ment with the other. In places the 
sappers hung by their feet, head down- 
wards, in order to use both hands. The 
rest of the unit waited breathlessly for 
one hour, then the volunteers suddenly 
appeared before them as if born fromthe 
darkness, and quietly declared that 
“the way was clear.” The enthusiasm 
which filled the hearts of their com- 
rades almost burst from their lips, but 
they had to withhold even their whis- 
pers. The way was clear. 

There is no need to tell more about 
the heroism of the Russian soldier. It 
is the same as the heroism of all our 
Allies, and I am sure that in time we 
shall hear plenty about similar deeds 
of English, French, Belgian, and 
Serbian soldiers! Besides, heroism 
forms only one item in the nature of 
the Russian soldatik, which is more 
unique in its other aspects. And it is 
that originality which, I thought, 
might be of some interest to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

N. Jarintzoff. 
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POMMW’S DAUGHTER. 
By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Six months later Pierre Gérard’s 
Mignon had taken the artistic world 
of Paris by storm. Though the sub- 
ject was an old and hackneyed one, 
even at that date, the spirit of Pierre’s 
conception was so unusually stimu- 
lating that the critics were forced to 
admit that a new master had arisen 
among the sculptors of France. There 
was nothing classic about the work of 
this young artist and it met with as 
much opposition as did the work of 
the great Rodin at the same time. Yet 
those who understood that it typified 
the art of the future which with Rodin 
would help to create a new school of 
sculpture, were ready to fall down and 
worship the young artist who had burst 
the bonds of an old and effete classi- 
calism and had dared to re-create the 
forms of real pulsating life in marble. 

Pierre Gérard’s name was thus in- 
stantaneously made, and he was pro- 
claimed a master at once by a fervent 
group of forward artists of the day. 
His exhibit created as much discussion, 
admiration and controversy as did the 
Balzac of Rodin many years later, and 
the proof that it had gained real glory 
for its author was that songs were 
sung about it in the music halls and in 
those cabarets artistiques which were 
just then beginning to be an institution 
in the Paris of the time. “Tout en 
France finit par des chansons,” says 
Beaumarchais. But Pierre’s glory was 
not finished. It had only just begun. 

Among the pseudo-classicalism of the 
day the figure Mignon stood out like 
a flashing beacon. It was even won- 
derful that the committee of the Salon 
of the day should have allowed so 
original, so vigorous a piece of work 
to be admitted. It was unlike anything 
that had even been exhibited within 


the precincts of the Palais de l’Indus- 
trie. Among the Merciés and the Fal- 
guiéres of the time, it struck so strong 
a note as to be almost offensive to 
those whose ideals were more circum- 
scribed. The Mignon was a living, 
breathing creature not half sitting or 
half reclining as she had hitherto been 
presented by various artists, but stand- 
ing erect—her whole figure tilted for- 
ward, one foot set out as if she were 
springing in imagination towards the 
lost Fatherland! Her body was half 
twisted round upon her hips and her 
face, uplifted and eager, seemed to yearn 
towards that dreamed-of haven. Her 
hair fell in unloosened masses and 
there was all the regret, hope, sorrow 
and yearning that poor Mignon felt to- 
wards the land “where oranges grow.” 
It had neither the restraint of the art 
of mere formula, nor its dead calm. 
It was a creature all alive—not merely 
softly fashioned and delicately rounded, 
but vigorously put together and like a 
human being swayed and uplifted by 
its longing for a lost ideal. It was 
therefore not to be wondered at that 
the authorities of the Salon had ad- 
mitted it with great difficulty. It 
raised much opposition, for it inaugu- 
rated a new formula, a new school. It 
was passionately opposed and ridiculed 
and yet as passionately admired and 
belauded, for whatever its faults might 
be, it was not a work to pass by un- 
heeded. 

Among the thousands who came to 
see the Mignon, attracted by the eu- 
logistic or disparaging articles, both 
equally uncomprehending, of the press, 
were of course Pomm and Maryvonne. 
For Pomm was a strange mixture of 
advanced and retrograde tendencies 
and encouraged Maryvonne to admire 
and understand all that was most mod- 
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ern in art, as well as most classic and 
confined to a school. He believed that 
there was much for her to learn even 
in those exaggerated forms of mo- 
dernity which are always valuable, if 
only as danger signals for a young and 
too enthusiastic generation. 

As they stood before the figure of 
the Mignon, Maryvonne was quick to 
perceive the likeness between the 
marble and herself, but for some mo- 
ments she hesitated to point this out 
to Pomm, being certain in advance 
that he would immediately refute her 
perspicacity even though he might ul- 
timately agree with her. Therefore, 
she took a middle course. 

“Does not the face of Mignon remind 
you of someone you know, Father 
Pomm?” she inquired. 

Pomm peered at the statue inquir- 
ingly and drew forth the binocular 
that was his inseparable companion. 
For a few moments he gazed in silence. 

“I seem to see some likeness to 
someone I know, but I cannot say who 
it is,’ he said, with quite a puzzled 
expression upon his old face. For a 
few moments he gazed in silence and 
then seemingly forgetting all about a 
likeness, he remarked upon the beauty 
of the drapery and the expression of 
mute sorrow in the face. And Mary- 
vonne—believing that he had seen the 
likeness but refrained from speaking 
of it with the arriére pensée that it 
might make her too vain—for Pomm’s 
own psychology being as simple as that 
of a child’s, he attributed his own art- 
less reasoning to others—she said noth- 
ing more and soon they left the hall. 

But Maryvonne’s curiosity and inter- 
est were now aroused. She had not 
been convinced by Pomm’s mute denial 
of a likeness between herself and the 
Mignon. While he was still contem- 
plating the marble figure through his 
glasses, she had furtively moved aside 
and consulted the catalogue, which lay 
upon a stall close by. There she hur- 
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riedly found the artist’s name and 
address :— 

“Pierre Gérard, 6 bis, Rue Cam- 
pagne-Premiére,” she had read— 
“Pupil of Cavell.” : 

The name was unknown among the 
sculptors of the day, yet her instinct 
told her that this was the work of 
the unknown artist whom she had 
named Hernani. 

A few days later, Mélanie came run- 
ning into Pomm’s room, her face 
beaming : 

“Monsieur Pommeret, Monsieur Pom- 
meret!” she cried. . . “Yesterday I 
went with my daughter and her hus- 
band”—for Marie had taken to her- 
self a spouse within the last month— 
“to see the Salon, and I saw Mademoi- 
selle’s portrait there! No—I don’t 
mean her portrait—I mean herself in 
white marble! It was exactly like 
Mademoiselle too! Did Monsieur see 
it when he went with Mademoiselle to 
the Salon?” 

“No,” said Pomm, with absolute 
veracity, for he had already. quite for- 
gotten Maryvonne’s remark to him be- 
fore the Mignon. “No. I saw no por- 
trait of Mademoiselle there that I 
know of. Ask Mademoiselle _her- 
self... .” 

Hearing the conversation between 
Mélanie and her master, Maryvonne 
came in from the inner room where she 
was sitting at work. 

“Yes, pére Pomm. I know what 
Mélanie means. Don’t you remember 
when we went last time to the Beaus- 
Arts Salon we admired that figure of 
Mignon that all the papers are talking 
about? I pointed it out to you at the 
time. I, too, thought it looked like 
me. But you refused to see the like- 
ness, so I said nothing more about it.” 

In truth Maryvonne felt shy of al- 
luding to the resemblance she had no- 
ticed. She could not help making a 
connection in her mind between the 
Mignon and the young artist she had 
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noted regarding her with such intent- 
ness at Mille’s restaurant. On the other 
hand she wondered, even if he were 
the artist, how he could have produced 
so excellent a portrait of her without 
sittings, though to be sure she had re- 
marked his strange manceuvres and it 
had seemed to her that he was draw- 
ing something on a hidden sheet of 
paper beneath the table-cloth. But she 
hardly dared tell herself that he had 
used her as an unwitting model. She 
had no vanity and very little self- 
consciousness. She was devoid of all 
personal conceit and was very far from 
knowing really how very beautiful she 
was. That she should have inspired 
the unknown artist with so fine a crea- 
tion as the Mignon seemed to her al- 
most impossible. Her extreme modesty 
led lier to believe that it was merely a 
chance likeness, yet she was too intel- 
ligent, even though not well versed in 
the art of sculpture, not to know that 
for a chance likeness, it was a _ sur- 
prisingly exact one! Pierre Gérard 
had become famous at once, so that 
even if she had not thought of looking 
at the catalogue of the Salon which 
had given herinformation concerning the 
sculptor who had produced the Mignon, 
she could no longer ignore his name. 
But it did not occur to her to try to 
find out more than the catalogue had 
taught her. That Monsieur Pierre 
Gérard, the artist whose statue had 
been the success of the year’s salon, 
lived in the Rue Campagne-Premiere, 
close to the Mille restaurant, was not 
a proof that it was he, the young man 
whom she called Hernani, and whom 
she had remarked both in the restau- 
rant and at the Théftre Francais. She 
had not seen him since that fateful 
week. But she had thought of him 
often and he was still the one man who 
had haunted her young dreams. 

The likeness of the Mignon affected 
her greatly. If it were the work of 
the young artist of the restaurant, then 
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surely he must have been very greatly 
attracted to her to fashion so wonder- 
ful a portrait of her! It was indeed 


“a subtle compliment — hidden and re- 


mote, though the more touching be- 
cause so mute. Maryvonne was greatly 
flattered and much disturbed. She 
questioned Pomm several times about 
the Mignon, asking him what he 
thought of the statue as a work of art 
and encouraging him to tell her that 
he saw a likeness. But though they 
went to the Salon and though they 
looked at the statue often, again Pomm 
could not be brought to declare that 
he saw any resemblance to his ward. 
The truth was that he feared to say 
what he thought to Maryvonne. He 
was not entirely obtuse, though it 
suited him to appear to be so. He had 
seen the likeness as soon as his young 
ward had pointed it out to him. But 
he had old-fashioned notions and was 
offended to think that some artist had 
got her features into his work. On the 
other hand, though he himself of late 
had begun to be conscious of her rare 
beauty, he did not wish her to be told 
that” she was beautiful for fear of 
arousing in her a feminine vanity. He 
did not realize that Maryvonne’s char- 
acter was above such small failings. 
Maryvonne had never spoken of the 
episode at the restaurant to Pomm, 
nor confided to him her doubts concern- 
ing the mysterious artist, apprehending 
that the incident would appear more 
important to Pomm than it really was. 
She was also curiously shy of speaking, 
even to Pomm, of the young stranger 
whom she called Hernani. There was, 
in point of fact, little or nothing to 
tell. Pomm would not have understood 
even if she had explained to him the 
mere impression she had had of the 
young man. He had picked up her fan 
at the restaurant, he had appeared to 
be surreptitiously sketching her por- 
trait and she had seen him looking at 
her in the theatre. And that was all! 
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ln Pomm’s unromantic opinion there 
would be nothing at all to recall him 


to memory. The old man would not 


have comprehended Maryvonne even if 
she had tried to remind him of the 
Sarah Bernhardt evening. She there- 
fore said nothing about her instinctive 
conviction that it was Pierre Gérard, 
the author of the Mignon, who had 
sketched her at Mille’s six months be- 
fore. Pomm’s impercipient brain sought 
for no explanation of the statue’s re- 
semblance to the girl. If he thought 
about it at all, he attributed the like- 
ness to mere chance. 

Among the throng of visitors who 
crowded around the figure of which the 
papers spoke so much, was yet another 
visitor who was greatly disturbed by 
the Mignon—not nierely as by a work 
of art. It was a strange, gaunt old 
man with a wonderful and very beauti- 
ful face that had all the trouble of 
the world and of life impressed upon 
it. His stature was commanding and 
his personality so arresting that even 
the dense crowd around Mignon parted 
instinctively to let him pass. as he 
took place before the marble figure and 
regarded it with his sad gaze. 

There was an atmosphere of great 
tragedy about the old man. He looked 
fully seventy years of age when one 
glanced cursorily at him, because of 
his lined features—so grave, so noble. 
so loftily serene—and because of his 
long curling locks and flowing beard 
that floated down even below his waist. 
But those who know how to appraise 
the lined face saw that he was a much 
younger man. His thin. gaunt frame 
was erect and noble, and though his 
beard was snow-white, the thick 
strands of his hair, though flecked 
here and there with silver, were al- 
most ink-black. His dark eyes, so 
deep-set beneath his beetling brows, 
seemed as if they could not smile, nor 
his firm, admirably carved mouth 
either. He was dressed in black and 
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had a loose silk tie around his neck 
knotted in a large, artistic bow, like 
some of the young rapins of the 
Quartier. He leaned upon his stout, 
knotted stick and for a long time his 
eyes rested upon the features of the 
Mignon. And the expression of his 
face as he gazed was like that of a 
man who has long sought for the woman 
he loves and at last has found her. 

Still resting heavily upon his stick, 
he moved around the statue, viewing 
it first from the right and then from 
the left—drinking in its beauty with all 
the passion of an artist, and feeding 
his sight upon the features of the girl 
with hungry love. 

“Marvellous! marvellous !” 
he murmured as he gazed. “It might 
be herself brought to life again! My 
love . . . poor, poor unfortunate love! 
She looked just like that when first we 
met! And that mute, deep despair of 
her gaze! Ah! my dear beloved one! 
How you must have suffered !” 

But those thoughts and regrets were 
buried deep down in his breast, for 
those visitors who surrounded the old 
man saw no other expression but that 
of stern sorrow on his face. 

The next day, the following day and 
many other days besides, the old man 
came to gaze upon the Mignon that re- 
minded him of a woman he once had 
loved. He took care now to come during 
the hour of midday, while the rooms of 
the Salon were almost deserted. He 
soon became a well-known figure there 
among the guardians of the place, who 
got to know him by sight. 

And every day until the Salon closed 
the old man came and watched the 
face of the Mignon in silence and 
sorrow. 

CHAPTER XV. 

When Maryvonne first came to live 
with old Pomm she had told him that 
her birthday was on the fifth of June. 
She was twelve years old when she 
became Pomm’s adopted child. She 
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was now nearly twenty-one years of 
age. But she was no farther advanced 
concerning any knowledge of her own 
origin than she had been nine years 
before, when she had thrown herself 
into Pomm’s arms and had implored 
him to accept her as a daughter. 

Both Pomm and herself had been 
eager to discover all that could be 
known about her mother’s past, but 
nothing more had been brought to 
light, and the mystery of her parent- 
age remained as obscure as ever. It 
is true that, somewhat discouraged by 
failure, they had of iate years taken 
no further measures to discover her 
identity. Pomm was not an enterpris- 
ing man, and the difficulty of making 
long and complicated investigations ap- 
palled him. It seemed to him too 
laborious an undertaking to unearth 
the past life of a woman whose name 
was “Madame Durand”’—a name as 
common in France as Smith or Jones 
in England or America! Besides, not 
only were such researches tedious and 
expensive, but they would take all his 
time and attention away from his be- 
loved books, so that Maryvonne—anx- 
ious to cause him as little trouble as 
possible—was content to allow things 
to remain as they were, Pomm acqui- 
escing only too readily. Except for 
the envelope found at the back of the 
bureau drawer in Madame Durand’s 
flat they had no other clue to work 
upon, and it was now quite proved to 
them that Madame Durand was totally 
unknown in the locality before her set- 
tling down in the apartment above 
Pomm. Maryvonne, try as she might, 
could remember nothing succinctly of 
the days of her childhood. Memories 
came to her in scraps, in separate 
morsels, with seemingly no connection 
between them. Often Pomm begged 
her to force her brain to remembrance, 
but always to be met with the same 
disheartened, heart-breaking cry :— “I 
don’t remember !” 
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“Can’t you recollect anything that 
happened before you came to live just 
above me, dear child? If you were five 
or six years of age at that time surely 
you have some recollection of what 
happened before then?” 

“I’ve told you all I can remember!” 
she answered pitifully—for she was at 
least as anxious as Pomm to force. her 
brain to find images of the past within 
its cells. “I vaguely remember Lon- 
don, where we must have lived for 
some time, because I never remember 
a time when I did not speak PEnglish. 
Somehow, I think that I was born in 
England in London, perhaps. 

. I remember a very big, spacious 
room with immense windows.” 

“A studio, perhaps,” suggested Pomm. 

“Yes, it might have been. I can’t 
say. . . It all seems so very long 
ago, back in the night of things! 
Strangely enough, I seem to remember 
facts in unconnected episodes. I seem 
to see a small, tessellated hall with two 
dark-brown doors that open on to it. 

. . I remember, too, that my mother 
wept often there. . . . She was always 
silent and never spoke to me of the 
things that made her cry; but I have 
a very faint recollection of trying to 
comfort her, as I sat at her knee in the 
large studio room. Her tears 
were dropping fast and thick on my 
head as I stood there close to her. She 
kept saying ‘my poor baby! ... my 
poor, dear baby!’ . - I do not re- 
member being called by any other 
name but by that of ‘Baby’ in those 
days! Then a long time seems to have 
elapsed, and then I found myself in 
France. I remember that it was France, 
because the people around spoke French 


. and an old lady with a round nose and 


gray hair parted straight down the 
front of her head gave me a tartine 
de confitures—as she called it—and al- 
luded to me as ‘ce pauvre petit ange!’ 
It must have been about that time that 
I sat for my portrait with my mother, 
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for I remember eating my tartine and 
being dressed in the little blue poplin 
dress in which I was photographed. 
And I played in a garden—a beautiful 
garden planted with innumerable rows 
of carnations of all colors . . deep, 
velvety crimson that was almost black 
and that had a_ strong, clove-like 
smell, and other carnations of all kinds 
—very large and of all tones of pink— 
flesh- and rose-pink. . And some 
others were of pale sulphur yellow. 
They were planted in straight, serried 
rows and I remember that their deli- 
eate pointed foliage grouped so closely 
together looked like tiny swords of a 
gray-green color.” 

“Perhaps they were being grown for 
sale?” put in Pomm. “From the way 
you describe their planting they seem 
to be set out in a market garden.” 

“Perhaps you are right, pére Pomm,” 
said Maryvonne. “For now I come to 
think of it, there were no other flowers 
in that garden. Only carnations.” 

“Then you may be sure that it was 
a market garden,” he declared. “And 
do you remember nothing else about 
that place?” 

“No. I don’t even remember the 
name of the place or the people. But 
I dimly recollect being taken home one 
evening from that garden and crying 
because I had to leave the dear carna- 
tions. My mother was leading me by 
the hand, and telling me not to cry, 
and finally comforted me by saying 
that I should go there to play another 
day. But a long time seemed to have 
elapsed, and we took many trains, and 
at last we were near the sea. I re- 
member seeing the sea again with 
great interest. Then my mother took 
me to a strange, long, gray house’— 
the girl was seeing the building once 
more in her mind as she spoke, and 
had the strange, ecstatic look of those 
who are contemplating visions—“it was 
a quiet, peaceful house with large, 
bare rooms sparsely furnished, and 
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there were many white-robed, silent 
women there moving in the rooms. 
I think that they were nuns. 
. They took me from my mother 
and put me to bed in a tiny cot, close 
to another in a small, bare chamber. 
. My mother came in and kissed 
me afterwards. . - . And then a nun 
came back into the room and put her 
hand on my head while she spoke to 
my mother, and she, too, said ‘Pauvre 
petit ange!’ They all seem to have 
pitied me very much in those days! 
But it seems that it was my mother 
who was to be pitied, for she wept 
often! Yet I seem to have had a com- 
paratively happy time near the sea in 
another lovely garden . . . and I was 
always with my mother. Then 
when we came to Paris, I remember 
she began to call me Maryvonne, or 
Mavonne for short, and before she had 
always called me ‘Baby.’ No, 
dear friend,” the girl broke off with 
despair in her voice, “no, I can re- 
member nothing more.” . . . 

“Well,” said Pomm, ponderously—he 
always spoke in a measured tone, as 
if each word he uttered cost him an 
effort—“I think that your lovely car- 
nation garden was a market garden, 
and your long, gray house by the sea 
that was so orderly and was peopled 
with nuns was a convent. Perhaps you 
stayed there some days with your 
mother. . - You evidently did, since 
they put you to bed there. . . . There 
are many sisterhoods and convents 
where boarders are admitted—female 
boarders, of course—all over France, 
and it is very likely that your mother 
went to stay there some time on her 
return from England. She evidently 
had a great sorrow. Perhaps she had 
been unhappy with your father. You 
remember nothing of your father, my 
dear, do you? You must have had 
one !” 

“No. I remember 
about my father. 


nothing at all 
Whenever I 
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spoke to my mother about him she an- 
swered that she could tell me nothing. 
That she knew nothing. . . . But she 
always added—and that very fre- 
quently —that he was a great and 
noble character, and that I had every 
reason to be proud of being his child. 
She promised me that when I should 
be twenty-one years old she would 
then tell me all there was to 
tell.” . 

“There was probably some mystery 
she could not confide to a young child,” 
said Pomm. In his mind he had a 
theory concerning Madame Durand’s 
secret, but he was determined not to 
communicate it to Maryvonne. He had 
known of many such cases. He was 
already more than half-convinced that 
Madame Durand was an unmarried 
mother who had been betrayed by some 
worthless man and abandoned in Eng- 
land alone with her little one. Per- 
haps, even, she had been the victim of 
a false marriage, for many French 
girls are ignorant of the marriage laws 
of their own land, and believe that a 
marriage between two French people 
celebrated in England without con- 
forming to the requirements of French 
law is legal. Pomm did not know the 
laws well himself, but he was morally 
convinced that Madame Durand had 
been too trusting, and that her faith 
had been betrayed. But he confided 
none of these suppositions to his young 
ward, preferring that she should still 
remain in complete ignorance of her 
origin. 

“If you could only remember the 
name of the places where the carna- 
tion garden and the convent were,” 
said Pomm, “we might find out some- 
thing. But if you don’t even 
know that, what are we to do?” 

“We might go to London and inquire 
at 7 Oxford Road, whether anyone re- 
members a Madame Durand there in 
1870?” said Maryvonne. 

“Oh! But London is such a long 
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way off,” said Pomm, shivering at the 
mere thought of so tedious a journey. 
“I must say that the idea of going 
over there appals me.” 

“Well,” said Maryvonne in her con- 
stant wish not to be a subject of worry 
to her old friend and protector, “we'll 
go there later. At least, J will. But 
don’t let it worry you now, dear petit 
pere.” 

She was thinking of the little scene 
that had once taken place between her 
mother and herself when she had 
questioned her about her father. Her 
mother had told her then that she 
would tell her all she knew herself 
when she was twenty-one. Alas! Her 
twenty-first birthday was now close 
upon her, and there would be no one 
now to tell her the mystery concern- 
ing her father. . 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Maryvonne’s’ twenty-first birthday 
was now past and gone. To commem- 
orate the occasion old Pomm had taken 
her once more to see a Sarah Bern- 
hardt play—this time it was the great 
Racine tragedy of Phédre. And Mary- 
vonne was more delighted than ever. 
She had developed a great passion for 
the “Divine One,” and by degrees had 
bought all the published photographs 
of Sarah in all her various parts. The 
small mantelpiece of her dainty, rose- 
colored room was adorned with rows 
of these, and she collected all the cut- 
tings she could find in the illustrated 
papers that related the details of her 
adored one’s life. 

But this girlish enthusiasm concern- 
ing which Pomm so often ventured to 
tease her lessened in no way the ro- 
mance of the Hernani episode. Al- 
though three years had gone by she 
still remembered the blue eyes of the 
young artist who had seemed to ad- 
mire her with such deference at 
Mille’s restaurant, and though he 
seemed to have completely disappeared 
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from the precincts of le pére Mille, 
she hoped that a day would come 
when they would meet again. The 
girl’s emotion at seeing her own 
features on the famous Mignon had 
been great, though she had said noth- 
ing to pére Pomm of the small episode 
of her meeting with a young sculptor 
who certainly must have drawn her 
portrait in the restaurant. For what 
was there to say? But of course she 
was more than half-convinced that he 
must be the same Pierre Gérard 
whose name and address she had read 
in the Salon catalogue, and who lived 
in the Rue Campagne-Premiére. 

With the exception of this slight 
episode in the girl’s life she had met 
with no other romance. In the restau- 
rant where they went for their meals 
the eyes of other artists had noted the 
beauty of the girl, but none had ven- 
tured beyond a silent homage, so for- 
bidding did old Pomm, with his squint- 
ing eye and his one long fang, appear 
to one and all! The restaurant was 
indeed the only place where Mary- 
vonne could be seen at all by anyone 
but Pomm himself, for to their own 
home Pomm admitted no young com- 
panions of either sex. And as she 
had grown up with a silent mother, 
who forbade any tendency towards fa- 
miliarity by her resolutely reserved 
demeanor, she found it not the least 
strange that pére Pomm should have 
neither friends nor acquaintances 
either. So she was inured to isolation. 
Never having possessed any friends, 
she had never felt the want of them. 
At least until now. And now she was 
beginning to realize all that her child- 
hood and girlhood had been denied. 

. She followed the courses at the 
Ecole de Droit as a regular student, 
with a view to obtaining her diploma 
in the study of Law and of becoming 
a barrister in a few years’ time. At 
the Law School she naturally met 
‘many other young students of both 
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sexes—mostly, indeed, of the opposite 
sex. But her young male colleagues 
paid but little attention to the girl- 
students who attended the same 
classes as possible rivals. At that 
time, feminism had not yet become a 
serious factor to be reckoned with 
among the youth of France. The 
young men who followed the cours at 
the Ecole de Droit were not interested 
in girls of their own social standing. 
The grisettes of the Quartier were 
their chosen companions, for the bi- 
cycle, one of the most powerful ele- 
ments of the broadening educational 
influence, was yet unknown, and young 
men and girls of bourgeois families 
were not allowed to mix together. 
Therefore, outside of their common 
class-room, Maryvonne exchanged no 
words with young men of her own age. 
Nevertheless, there were a few—very 
few young girls—who attended these 
classes with the same ultimate ambi- 
tion as herself, and among these she 
would have been delighted to make ac- 
quaintances and friends outside the 
college. But old Pomm, who had never 
had a friend in his life, and had never 
felt the want of any, did not encour- 
age her to invite her young compan- 
ions to his house, nor did he like her 
to accept invitations from her comrades 
to their own homes. And though he 
had never told her in so many words 
that he preferred to keep to himself 
and live alone with no other com- 
panions than books, she knew him 
well enough to realize that it was a 
perfect torture for him to make ac- 
quaintances. That he had taken both 
meais every day of his life at Mille’s 
restaurant for so many years without 
making any friend among the habitués 
there was sufficient proof of his love 
of solitude and his distrust of out- 
siders. 

There were, indeed, times when 
Madame Mélanie took upon herself to 
lecture him for his lack of hospitality. 
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It was absurd, she told him, to shut 
up Mademoiselle Maryvonne and allow 
her no friends! She ought to marry 
some day; surely it was his duty to 
desire her marriage, was it not? And, 
to get married, a young girl must have 
opportunities for meeting young men! 
. For Mélanie was of a class of 
French society who choose their own 
husbands among theiracquaintancesand 
friends, though Pomm, had he wished 
Maryvonne to marry, could only have 
conceived of the old-fashioned French 
way of arranging a marriage accord- 
ing to the austere ideas of the bour- 
geoisie. The proper way to get mar- 
ried in such circles was to ask some 
old lady of one’s acquaintance to find 
a husband for one’s daughter. But 
Pomm knew no old ladies, nor wished 
to know any. So that, as Mélanie put 
it—“‘Mam’zelle Maryvonne would have 
no chances !” 
The outcome of Pomm’s distaste for 
society was that his adopted daughter 


led a very sequestered and lonely life 
for a girl of her age, and though the 


isolation of their daily lives suited 
Pomm, because to him life had never 
existed outside books, to Maryvonne, 
who very naturally hungered some- 
times for human interest, the home- 
life seemed savorless and somewhat 
slow. Yet as she had never enjoyed 
the companionship of young people of 
her age at any time she felt less the 
need of it, perhaps, than another who 
might have known friendship and then 
been denied it.’ 

The tenor of Pomm’s own existence 
was ever the same. Now that Mary- 
vonne attended regular cours at the 
Law School, and was away from the 
house for many hours each day, he 
had recovered much of the liberty he 
had enjoyed before she had come 
to him and he had taken her 
as a daughter and a pupil. The 
old man now delighted in regaining 
the freedom of his mornings, as 
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formerly. As Maryvonne herself had 
to be out of the house early each day 
she could no longer supervise his 
habits, with the result that Pomm, like 
a child left to himself, went back to 
his old bad ways, and stayed in bed 
late, rising at last only when Mélanie 
threatened him with Maryvonne’s 
knowledge and ire. Then he would 
get up and, making a hurried toilette, 
would saunter out for a short walk 
along the quays to await the luncheon 
hour, which he invariably forgot. 
Later, weary with waiting for him at 
their restaurant, where they had made 
a regular appointment to meet after 
her classes were over, Maryvonne 
would go down to the quays and hunt 
him up, finally to discover him buried 
in some musty old history or obsolete 
grammar, and distressed to learn that 
it was past one o’clock, and that she 
had been waiting for him an hour in 
vain! Full of contrition, he would be 
brought back to Mille’s to eat a cold, 
sauce-sodden luncheon by a Maryvonne 
with reproachful eyes! Then, as soon 
as she was once more disposed of at 
some cours or private coaching-lesson, 
old Pomm would hie himself back to 
the quays again in search of rare edi- 
tions of old classics, until the hour 
arrived for some lecture at the Sor- 
bonne or Collége de France, where he 
would appear with his pockets sagging 
with many musty old volumes, but full 
of childish delight at his bargains! 
He made it a habit to spend every 
Saturday morning under the arcades 
of the Odéon theatre, close to the Lux- 
embourg Gardens. The special choice 
of this day may astonish outsiders who 
are not acquainted with the inner laws 
of the book-reading public of the 
students’ quarter. But Saturday was 
the day when all the weeklies 
appeared, and Pomm made it a prac- 
tice never to miss peering into these 
and learning the news of what other 
people were doing and thinking. In 
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this manner he would rapidly peruse 
the uncut pages of all magazines and 
weekly journals, generously spread 
along the stalls that are sheltered 
from wind and rain beneath the 
shadow of the second Théatre Fran- 
cais, and with the connivance of the 
salesmen, who pretended not to see 
him, lending themselves to this sub- 
terfuge because he was a good client, 
he would gather weekly the cream of 
many publications without paying a 
sou for the privilege. Thus he was 
ever au courant of the latest scientific 
discovery, of the latest social question, 
and of those books with which it 
was necessary to be acquainted, so 
as to keep up with the spirit of the 
times. 

The employés who walked to and 
fro in front of their wares, shivering 
in winter from the draughts of the 
arcade, their coat-collars turned up to 
their ears and their round caps drawn 
down over their brows, greeted old 
Pomm as he arrived, and were not 
averse even to giving him advice con- 
cerning the articles of interest each 
month in the more important month- 
lies. He read them all thus: the 
Revue des deux Mondes, the Revue de 
Paris, the Revue and the Grande 
Revue, not omitting the Revue Heb- 
domadaire. He saw them all, though 
rarely he bought any. The Mercure 
de France was one of his favorites, 
too, because it gave such admirable 
reviews of foreign literature. He often 
went so far as to buy a copy some- 
times for Maryvonne. The reviews on 
new books demanded his vigilant at- 
tention, and as the very volumes thus 
discussed in the half-monthly publica- 
tions were close at hand—on another 
stall near by—Pomm was able, as 
soon as he had perused a criticism 
that interested him, to put out his 
hand and take up the very volume un- 
der discussion. Each new volume be- 
ing securely fastened by a band of 
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paper, upon which was printed in red 
lettering “vient de paraitre,” he would, 
by dint of careful manceuvring, dip his 
long nose into the uncut volume here 
and there, and cull from this closed 
flower all its best honey. 

It is only fair to say in Pomm’s de- 
fence that, when he judged a volume 
worth purchasing after having thus 
partially investigated its contents, he 
would often buy it to present to Mary- 
vonne—not necessarily because the 
subject of the book would interest her, 
but because it surely would interest 
him! But only the more modern vol- 
umes he considered were for her. His 
own specialty were fusty old volumes 
that the world had passed by and for. 
gotten ! 

In spite of his cheap readings old 
Pomm was an excellent customer at 
the Odéon Galeries, for there he bought 
not only all his and Maryvonne’s sta- 
tionery, but all the more modern 
school paraphernalia that appeared 
from time to time published at low 
prices, and also all books in connec- 
tion with marine subjects—for all that 
eoncerned his former profession still 
interested him keenly. Here he pro- 
cured, too, all the volumes necessary 
for Maryvonne’s delectation and educa- 
tion, and all those treatises and codes 
that are part of the necessary outfit 
of the law-student, as well as all the 
cheap editions of great poets and prose 
writers, which formed an important 
part of his adopted daughter’s educa- 
tion. While Pomm was thus spending 
his time meandering along the quay 
bookstalls, and dipping into the more 
modern literature at the Odéon, Mary- 
vonne herself was working hard, fol- 
lowing the courses and preparing for 
the special examinations that take place 
each year in July. Though she did not 
intend presenting herself before her 
judges till her twenty-fourth year, yet 
she prepared each year’s programme 
as if she were about to compete with 
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her comrades, and attended all the 
public examinations, so that she 
might learn how the other students 
were questioned, and realize what un- 
known or unexpected difficulty might 
present itself upon the formidable day 
of her own trial. The great public ex- 
aminations to which all the intel- 
lectual youth of France are subjected 
are often, alas! a question of favor- 
itism—not that any undeserving candi- 
dates would be liable to be admitted 
if unworthy, but if several candidates 
were upon an equal rank, those for- 
tunate enough to possess pistons or 
friends at court would be the more 
likely to be the victors. Maryvonne, 
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who knew no one at all—still less any 
powerful friend—was saddened. and 
disheartened at the thought that when 
her day came she would have no piston 
to help her! But Pomm, who always 
refused to believe in human frailty, 
was convinced that even without 
“friends at court” she would pass bril- 
liantly—leaving all other candidates 
far behind her, and making at once a 
great name for herself among the 
youth of her generation. In those days 
the woman barrister in France was a 
novelty that had many opponents and 
traducers. Maryvonne knew that in a 
sense she was a pioneer, and gloried 
in the fact. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREEK EASTER AT JERUSALEM. 


In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem there is a spot which 
guides point out as the centre of the 
world, and which the Russian pil- 
grims, and probably a good many 
others too, believe implicitly to be the 
exact spot. The first time you are 
told this you are inclined to smile at 
the simple but audacious statement; 
each successive visit to the church 
shows you the curious truth of it. For 
Jerusalem is not only the capital of 
Christendom, she is the centre of the 
religious world. To her go up year 
by year all the nations of the earth, 
no matter by what creed or name they 
call themselves — Christian, Moslem, 
and Jew, all turn in hither as to a 
common home; and so it is that 
within her narrow limits are found all 
the elements of that unity which must 
one day transfigure the city that was 
built to be at unity within herself. 

The most beautiful place in the city, 
and by far the most reverently kept, 
is the Mosque of Omar, the Dome of 
the Rock; but for Christians of every 


description the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre remains the centre of inter- 
est. Though we may not believe in 
its authenticity (and there are many 
of us who cannot bear to associate 
such an event with all the unseemly 
strife and bitterness that rage around 
it), yet is it hallowed by the tradition 
of centuries, and even more by the 
devotion, the belief, the love, and the 
self-sacrifice, of countless thousands of 
worshippers. Almost every Christian 
Communion has its chapel, shrine, or 
holding within the compass of this 
wonderful church. We of England 
have laid a worthy offering at its door, 
where lies buried Sir Philip d’Aubigny, 
one of those invincibie men who pro- 
cured for us, and signed, the Great 
Charter of English liberty: “To no 
man will we sell, or deny, or delay, 
right or justice.” Of your gratitude 
pray for the soul of Philip d’Aubigny. 

The interest of the Greek Easter cen- 
tres in three great ceremonies of the 
Holy Week: the Washing of the Feet on 
Thursday, the Holy Fire on Saturday 
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at noon, and the Easter Mass at mid- 
night. Easter comes at the end of a 
long and very severe fast of forty 
days, during which oil, milk, butter, 
and eggs are forbidden. The pilgrims 
keep it rigorously, also many of the 
poor; and no doubt the physical un- 
bracing that must follow on such ab- 
stention from nourishing foods is a 
big factor in the wild and uncontrol- 
lable excitement displayed at these 
ceremonies. The upper classes, and 
those whose work taxes the brain and 
mental powers, observe the first and 
last weeks of Lent. 

The Washing of the Feet takes place 
on Maundy Thursday at eight A.M., 
in the courtyard of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. It is supremely interesting as 
a lingering survival of the miracle 
play. We were in our places by seven 
o’clock, in a high window of the Greek 
Convent, directly overlooking the stand 
where the feet-washing would take 


place. The Patriarch was in the 


church, we were told, at a_ service 


which had begun at five; he would 
fast until it was all ended. A light 
drizzle was falling, and the air was 
clear and keen. Already the crowds 
were rolling together, in a way that 
was hardly perceptible except by the 
gathering hum of voices, but owing to 
the War’ there were barely half as 
many pilgrims this year as there are 
as a rule. Lemonade vendors, and 
sellers of cakes and sweets, did good 
business in a crowd that had been on 
the go since dawn, and had no immedi- 
ate prospect of returning home. Every 
window, balcony, roof, and _ ledge 
rapidly filled up; babies (some cry- 
ing, others dazed beyond the relief of 
tears) were everywhere; pilgrims, ex- 
cited and emotional, but always de- 
vout, made a solid wall of humanity 
behind the double line of soldiers; 
photographers were perched precari- 


1 The writer is, of course, referring to the Bal- 
kan War. 
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ously in boxes hanging by cords from 
balconies, adventuring their lives in 
the pursuit of duty. On the south side 
of the courtyard, facing the raised 
stand, was a small balcony, and near 
it, overhead, a young olive-tree was 
suspended by cords from an upper win- 
dow; this was to represent the Tree 
of the Agony in Gethsemane. The 
crowd became so dense as time wore 
on that it could only move in a mass, 
swaying like a cornfield in the wind; 
the lines of soldiers kept a clear space © 
round the stand. 

And here I may make a brief digres- 
sion to deny emphatically a charge that 
is often brought against the Turkish 
soldiers—that they strike and other- 
wise ill-treat the crowds at these serv- 
ices. Having grown up in Jerusalem, 
and having been present at every kind 
of service, ceremony, and gathering, I 
can only say that I have never seen a 
soldier ill-treating anyone in any way 
on any of these occasions, even when 
excited “worshippers” have used fists 
upon them with more zeal and effect 
than piety; and I have seen many lit- 
tle acts of consideration, and a uni- 
form good-temper and patience. For 
instance, at this very service, two 
little children, who were in danger of 
being crushed, or at least badly hus- 
tled and (frightened, were lifted 
shoulder-high by soldiers out of harm’s 
way; an officer held up a little Chris- 
tian boy so that he might get a good 
view of the Patriarch; and another 
officer, seeing the soldiers push back a 
vociferating old pilgrim-woman, inter- 
fered on her behalf, and himself 
showed her to the place for which she 
held a ticket. 

Soon after eight, the great bells of 
the Holy Sepulchre clanging out an- 
nounced the Patriarch’s approach, and 
while their wild clamor filled the air, 
the procession emerged from the gloom 
of the church into the bright sunshine - 
in the courtyard. First the Archiman- 
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drites, two and two, splendid in robes 
of red and gold brocade, carrying 
tapers, and chanting; then, alone, the 
double snake-headed staff in his hand, 
came the Patriarch. He was in strik- 
ing contrast to the procession of which 
he was the last; they were all in such 
vivid colors, chanting so lustily as 
they went; he was alone, clad all in 
gleaming white -brocade and _ silver, 
with flowing hair and beard of white, 
while the sun’s rays turned to points 
of fire the diamond settings of the 
icons and cross upon his breast, and 
the jewels in his crown. Full of dig- 
nity, silent amid much sound, yet 
pathetic, too, in the weariness that 
could not be hidden, the white figure 
paced slowly through the crowds and 
ascended the platform. The twelve 
Archimandrites took their places on 
cushioned seats; and now the Patri- 
arch’s outer robe of white, his jewels, 
and crown were removed, and he was 
seen'in a plain, straight garment of 
shell-pink satin, delicately outlined in 
gold. A large rough towel was girded 
round his waist, another slung over 
his shoulder, and a handsome ewer 
and basin of embossed silver and gold 
were brought forward. All this time 
an old priest in the little balcony op- 
posite was reading out the story of 
the first Holy Thursday and the last 
addresses of our Lord to His disciples, 
in a very lusty, sing-song voice, with- 
out any apparent pause for breath. 
The Archimandrites, each of whom, of 
course, represented an Apostle, bared 
one foot, which the Patriarch, kneeling 
down, washed, dried, and kissed, his 
hand being kissed as he rose by each 
in turn. When it came to the turn of 
St. Peter (whose part is taken by the 
Russian Archimandrite), the Gospel 
scene was enacted literally, and this 
being ended, the Patriarch resumed his 
robes and crown. He then descended 
into the crowd, where a small square 
platform placed under the hanging 
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olive-tree represented Gethsemane. 
Three of the Archimandrites grouped 
themselves in attitudes of sleep upon 
the steps of the big stand. Here again 
the whole scene of the Gospel story 
was portrayed; and watching the 
earnest faces of the Russian pilgrims, 
as they bowed and crossed themselves 
and followed every movement with 
rapt and devotional interest, you could 
only feel that to their simple and un- 
cultivated intelligences these scenes 
from Scripture made real the Agony 
and Passion of the Saviour. There is 
a stage in every life, whether of na- 
tions, Churches, or individuals, when 
men must be taught by means of pic- 
tures; the fault is not in those who 
find happiness and good in such things, 
but in the grown minds which refuse 
to let the flock be taught. The service 
ended with this, and the procession re- 
formed, returning to the Patriarchate. 
As he passed along, the Patriarch 
dipped a bunch of flowers in the water 
that had been used for the washing 
of the feet, and sprinkled the crowds. 
The pilgrims liked it very much, the 
troops evinced less pleasure — judging 
from the faces of both. A double line 
of soldiers formed up immediately be- 
hind the Patriarch, the crowds broke 
order and surged after them, and so, 
swaying to and fro, some following the 
gleaming processional cross, others 
seattering to their homes, the throng 
melted away out of the courtyard. One 
great ceremony of the Holy Week was 
over. 

The chief event of the week, how- 
ever, is the Holy Fire, which takes 
place on Easter Eve at noon. Places 
had been reserved for us in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and we 
had to be in them by ten o’clock. We 
were in a kind of balcony in what is 
known as the Greek Cathedral, ex- 
actly opposite the Sepulchre. Already 
the cathedral was full of Russian pil- 
grims, while the rotunda was rapidly 
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filling up with noisy, excited people, 
pilgrims and others belonging to all the 
Eastern Churches. On either side of 
the Sepulchre are two large holes, 
through which the fire, when kindled, 
is thrust out; one hole belongs to the 
Armenians and one to the Greeks, and 
any intruder of another creed found 
near either hole would have short 
shrift. Every place was crowded—the 
galleries in the dome, the balconies (of 
which each foreign Consul has one, 
like a box at the theatre), ledges, 
corners, and recesses, all showed spec- 
tators clustered thick together; and in 
the deep archways of the rotunda 
small wooden platforms had _ been 
nailed up, accommodating so many per- 
sons at a good price. Many of these, 
with sleeping rugs and carpets, babies, 
food, and even umbrellas, were sleeping 
here for the three nights of Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, and numbers of 
the Russian pilgrims, too, were rolled 
up doglike on the floor of the church. 
It was a wonderfully interesting crowd, 
alive with emotion, excitement, and 
color; men dancing on each other’s 
shoulders, clapping, and _ shouting 
catches from one to the other, until 
the whole church rang again: 
The Fire has shone, and we have 
feasted : 
We have visited the Sepulchre of our 
Lord. 
Our Lord is Jesus Christ. 
Christ came to us, 
And with His Blood He bought us. 
We are rejoicing to-day, 
And the Jews are sad! 
O Jews! O Jews! 
Your feast is the feast of monkeys, 
Our feast is the feast of Christ! 
There is no religion but the religion 
of Christ! Hurrah! 


And: 


O Virgin! peace be to thee! 

We have visited the Sepulchre and the 
Church. 

Respond, O ye Brethren! 

Let not our enemies rejoice! 
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O St. George! we have prayed at the 
Sepulchre! 

We are Christians, and the candles are 
carried in our hands! 


While the pilgrims were praying 
The Sepulchre was opened, and the 
Holy Fire came forth! 

There were also cries of “Long life 
to our lord” (the Patriarch); and so 
it went on, thrown from voice to voice, 
until the frenzy of excitement spread 
like fire among stubble. Here and there 
water-sellers threaded their way in 
and out, and the soldiers good- 
humoredly pushed the crowd back 
within some bounds. A _ wonderful 
crowd it was, such as you would see 
nowhere else in the world probably— 
only it was hard to remember that you 
were in church! But to turn your 
head for one moment was to receive a 
totally different impression. Just be- 
hind, in the Greek Cathedral, the Rus- 
sian pilgrims were still silently gath- 
ering. It was all intensely real to 
them; there was no shouting here, no 
pushing, no derisive songs and 
snatches, but such earnest, watchful 
eyes, such rapt faces, lips mov- 
ing in silent prayer, frequent  bow- 
ing and crossing, and here and 
there, perhaps, a still figure fallen 
prone upon the floor in worship. 
Nothing could have been more arrest- 
ing than the contrast to us in that bal- 
cony; in front the seething, noisy 
crowd deliberately working up its emo- 
tions to a fever pitch; and behind, 
that dim, silent cathedral full of pray- 
erful watchers. 

Shortly before twelve the door of 
the Sepulchre was closed and sealed by 
a Greek, an Armenian, and a Syrian 
priest, and one of the Moslem guard- 
ians of the church. A _ Franciscan 
monk was also there, to show by his 
presence that the Latins, too, have 
rights in the Sepulchre of Christ. The 
sense of expectation grew in everyone. 

The sudden outburst of the great 
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bells overhead at twelve was the 
climax to the seething excitement of 
the crowd. Even to a Western im- 
agination those deep throbbing notes, 
so wild and harsh, so persistent and 
compelling, are stimulating and sug- 
gestive in an extraordinary degree; to 
such a crowd as this, whose emotions 
were already strung up to the highest 
pitch, it was the last straw. Back in 
the dim cathedral the golden doors of 
the Ikonostasis were thrown open, and 
a procession forming in its depths came 
slowly into view. First banners, long, 
narrow, three-pointed ones, each por- 
traying in paint or needlework some 
scene in the life of our Lord. There 
are some very old and valuable ban- 
ners belonging to the church, which 
are generally used, but because of the 
split between the Greek and Arab 
members of the Orthodox Church these 
were not used this year; they belong 
to the Arabs and are really ancient, 
and the right of carrying them belongs 
to certain of the oldest families. This 
year four of the banners used were 
carried by Christian soldiers in uni- 
form, which was nice to see. A pro- 
cession followed, of choir boys, priests, 
and bishops, ending with the Patriarch 
wearing the crown and jewels of his 
office, and went three times round the 
Sepulchre; after which, standing out- 
side the sealed-up door, the Patriarch 
was divested of his outer robe, his 
crown, and jewels, in none too gentle 
a fashion by the deacons. Then the 
seals on the door were broken, and 
the Patriarch entered alone. A few 
minutes’ breathless suspense — then 
lighted bunches of candles were thrust 
through the holes on either side, and 
a scene of the wildest confusion fol- 
lowed, while the great bells raced and 
jangled overhead. A priest from the 
Greek side of the Sepulchre broke 
through the crowd, waving two great 
bunches of candles all aflame; he went 
to light the lamp before the altar in 
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the Greek Cathedral. Runners fought 
their way through, carrying lanterns, 
one for the Armenian Church, one 
for Jaffa. A man is sent from 
Jaffa every year to bring the Holy 
Fire back; on his arrival he de 
livers it up to the priests, who light 
all the lamps and candies from 
it. In past years the Holy Fire used 
to be taken out to Bethlehem by spe- 
cially selected members of certain 
families, who conveyed it out with 
great rejoicings, while the priests, 
with crosses, banners, and candles, 
came out as far as the Bethlehem 
Serai to meet it; but owing to jeal- 
ousy and quarrels amongst these fami- 
lies, which resulted in the fire being 
extinguished more than once upon the 
road, the privilege was taken away 
from the natives, and now a Greek 
monk is charged with the duty. He 
drives out to Bethlehem in a special 
carriage, escorted by three mounted 
police, and on his arrival is met by 
the priests and taken in procession to 
the church. 

The fire was passed from one to the 
other until in a few minutes the whole 
church was thick with smoke, out of 
which the flames shone and leaped like 
living things. Every person was pro- 
vided with a bundle of tapers, which 
were lit, and the pilgrims extinguished 
theirs with round caps specially pro- 
vided for the purpose, and which are 
then put by, to be used in time for 
their burial. It was rather alarming 
te see the people bathing their faces 
and beards in the flame, and passing 
their clothes through it: “It is Holy 
Fire,” they say, “it can never burn 
us!” Truth compels me to add that 
we have never heard of a case of burn- 
ing, and if a fire were once started in 
that dense throng it could hardly be 
stamped out. Those who were up in 
the dome, or in high places, let down 
their candles by strings to be lighted, 
and then drew them up again; showers 
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of candle-grease’ fell everywhere, but 
no one seemed to mind that in the 
least. But the most wonderful sight 
of all was the Greek Cathedral, where 
the Russian pilgrims, their solid im- 
mobility absolutely melted by the fierce 
ardor of their religious zeal, swayed 
and pushed and panted in the struggle 
to get their tapers lighted. The whole 
cathedral was like a scene out of 
Dante’s Inferno—rolling clouds of 
smoke, white straining faces and 
eager shining eyes of men possessed, 
lit up by the hungry leaping flames 
which they seemed as if they would 
press to their very hearts in the ex- 
cess of ungovernable emotion. It was 
through this scene (which I can only 
describe as appalling in all that it ex- 
pressed and all that it suggested of 
human feelings stirred to the very 
depths) that the Patriarch was pres- 
ently hurried, holding aloft two flaming 
candles, and was half carried, half 
propelled, up the steps into the 
Ikonostasis. We were glad to think 
that his part in the ceremony was 
over, and that he could now rest and 
take a little nourishment before the 
long but very beautiful midnight Mass, 
which begins about eleven and ends 
some time after three. 

Straightway upon the Patriarch’s 
departure followed a triple procession 
of Armenians, Copts, and Syrians, all 
wearing very rich and beautiful copes 
and crowns and jewels, and walking 
in such close rank that they seemed 
like one long procession. In the midst 
of this there suddenly flared up one 
of those nasty little quarrels whose 
possibility makes the presence of sol- 
diers at every ceremony a necessity, 
though it is true that these quarrels 
are becoming rarer and less serious 
every year with the spread of educa- 
tion. A chair was brought out for the 
old Syrian Bishop, who was very tired, 
and the Armenians, following on, found 
the way blocked, and tried to remove 
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both chair and Bishop, whereupon the 
irate Syrians seized the Armenian 
Bishop’s staff and tried to break it 
upon the stone floor. In a moment a 
furious little quarrel had blown up; 
the soldiers ran together to the spot, 
anxious officers parted combatants, 
whistles were blown, the bugler un- 
slung his bugle ready for orders, and 
an agitated young recruit just behind 
us started loading with ball-cartridge, 
until his musket was taken away from 
him by a more level-headed companion. 
An Armenian priest was seen to leap 
upon the shoulders of a Syrian con- 
frére, bear him to earth with the 
weight and suddenness of the attack, 
and bang his head hard upon the stone 
floor; while another Syrian gave an 
Armenian some very shrewd blows 
over the head and nose with a thick 
candle. And it all died away in a very 
few minutes; a few of the most furi- 
ous combatants on either side were ex- 
pelled by the soldiers, and the pro- 
cession calmly went on its third round. 
A great deal might have happened, of 
course, but nothing did. Except those 
immediately concerned, and the sol- 
diers, no one seemed to pay very much 
attention; the tumult did not disturb 
the devotions of the Russians behind 
us in the very least. 

Do the people believe in the Holy 
Fire? The pilgrims and the unlettered 
masses do, most certainly. They say 
that the Patriarch rubs the tomb with 
consecrated oil and prays, while it 
grows warmer under his hand, and 
then suddenly the fiame leaps forth. 
This is the story the Crusaders told 
and believed—perhaps invented in the 
first instance. Says Geoffrey de Vin- 
sauf (1192): 


On Easter Eve Saladin, with his 
retinue, paid a visit to the Holy Sepul- 
chre of our Lord, to assure himself of 
the truth of a certain fact—namely, the 
coming down from Heaven ofefire once 
a year to light the lamp. After he had 
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watched for some time, with great at- 
tention, the devotion and contrition of 
many Christian captives, who were 
praying for the mercy of God, he and 
all the other Turks suddenly saw the 
divine fire descend, and light the 
lamp, so that they were vehemently 
moved, while the Christians rejoiced, 
and with loud voices praised the 
mighty works of God. But the Sara- 
cens disbelieved this manifest and 
wonderful miracle, though they wit- 
nessed it with their own eyes, and as- 
serted that it was a fraudulent 
contrivance. To assure himself of this, 
Saladin ordered the lamp to be ex- 
tinguished; which, however, was in- 
stantly rekindled by the divine power; 
and when the infidel ordered it to be 
extinguished a second time, it was 
lighted the second time;and so like- 
wise a third time. . . . Saladin, won- 
dering at the miraculous vision, and 
the faith and devotion of the Chris- 
tians, and exceedingly moved, asserted 
by the spirit of prophecy, that he 
should either die or lose possession of 
the city of Jerusalem. And his 
prophecy was fulfilled, for he died the 
Lent following.’ 

The Russian Abbot Daniel, who was a 
pilgrim in the year 1106-7, describes 
how the crowd waited for over three 
hours, chanting “Kyrie Eleison,” and 
“each one, searching the innermost 
depths of his soul, thinks of his sins 
and says secretly to himself ‘Will my 
sins prevent the descent of the Holy 
Light?” The Bishop looked through 
the grille into the tomb, “but seeing 
no light returned.” “At the end of 
the ninth hour . - a small cloud, 
coming suddenly from the east, rested 
above the open dome of the church; 
fine rain fell on the Holy Sepulchre. 
It was at this moment that the Holy 
Light suddenly illuminated the Holy 
Sepulchre, shining with an awe-inspir- 
ing and splendid brightness. . . . The 
Holy Light,” explains Abbot Daniel, “is 
like no ordinary flame, for it burns in 
@ marvellous way with indescribable 
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brightness, and a ruddy color like that 
of cinnabar. - Man can experi- 
ence no joy like that which every 
Christian feels at the moment when he 
sees the Holy Light of God. He who 
has not taken part in the glory of that 
day will not believe the record of all 
that I have seen.” Early on Easter 
morning the Abbot went to the Holy 
Sepulchre, where “we breathed with 
ecstasy the perfume which the pres- 
ence of the Holy Ghost had left; and 
we gazed in admiration on the lamps, 
which still burned with a bright and 
marvellous splendor. The five 
other lamps suspended above (the 
tomb) were also burning, but their 
light was different from that of the 
three first, and had not that marvel- 
lous brightness.” Later, when the 
Abbot paid his farewell visit to the 
church, “the keeper of the keys, seeing 
my love for the Holy Sepulchre, pushed 
back the slab that covers the part of 
the sacred tomb on which Christ’s 
Head lay, and broke off a morsel of 
the sacred rock; this he gave me as a 
blessed memorial, begging me at the 
same time not to say anything about 
it at Jerusalem.” No doubt! 

“Why do the Greek clergy not tell 
the people that it is only a beautiful 
symbol?” an English lady once asked 
a Greek bishop. “Madam,” he replied, 
“if we did they would tear us to 
pieces—and still they would believe in 
it!’ Some years ago the then Patri- 
arch, with a fine courage not to be 
over-estimated, did preach about it 
during Lent. Furious anger was the 
result, and on Easter Eve the people 
locked him out of the church. “God 
will punish him!” they said, account- 
ing him a blasphemer; and when he 
died before the next Lent these people, 
iron-bound in narrowness and preju- 
dice, said that God had struck him 
down. The Armenians do not believe 
in the actual descent of the fire from 
heaven, for every year their Patriarch 
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explains the service to them. The cult 
is rooted in centuries of tradition, and 
to the unenlightened but passionate be- 
lief of limited minds it represents 
much of the beauty and the mystery 
of religion, but it is one of the main 
obstacles in the way of reform. I sup- 
pose the chief upholders of it are the 
Russian pilgrims, whose religion seems 
to an outsider to centre in the Dead 
and Buried Christ rather than in the 
Risen One. “Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the 
Sepulchre?” 

When we again found ourselves at 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the 
scene was very different. The church 
was almost empty save for a few Rus- 
sian pilgrims, and for some men who 
were busy lighting the countless lamps 
and candles in every part. of it. This 
is the one night in all the year when 
everything is lighted, but it takes some 
time to do, and meanwhile we went 
up on to the roof of the Chapel of St. 
Helena, which is included in the Abys- 
sinian Convent, and where their Eve 
service was in progress. A small crowd 
was here, waiting for the procession to 
issue from a leng tent which had been 
erected at one side. Standing outside 
in the clear starlight, we could hear 
the rise and fall of voices chanting in 
melancholy cadence, and from time tu 
time the deep booming note of a drum 
that spoke to a Western imagination 
of the hidden recesses of primeval for- 
ests, and rites more strange and an- 
cient than hallowed. Presently we 
managed to squeeze inside the tent, 
where, in a space designed for, say, 
forty, at least a hundred persons were 
amicably herded together. The drago- 
man of the Abyssinian Convent (dis- 
covering our connection with the Eng- 
lish Bishop’) interrupted the officiating 
priest to introduce us, and also wrested 
chairs from others of the clergy for our 
accommodation near the Abbot. All 
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took the interruption very placidly and 
quite as a matter of course; the em- 
barrassment was entirely on our part. 
To our uninformed minds the service 
proceeding was rather pointless; it 
seemed to consist solely in reading out 
ot a large and ancient volume, thrum- 
ming on a bell-shaped drum, and oc- 
casional outbursts of chanting in a 
very dolorous key. Some of the clergy 
had curious silver sistra, which they 
shook monotonously to and fro. The 
chief interest for us lay in watching 
the faces before us, stamped as they 
were with the weariness of centuries, 
faces that could only belong to the 
scions of a very ancient race. They are 
a strange people, the Abyssinians; they 
are probably the oldest Christian nation 
extant, dating from the fourth century, 
when Greek missionaries from Alexan- 
dria converted them. They have pre- 
served through ages and through gen- 
erations the form and tradition of a 
somewhat crude and barbaric Chris- 
tianity; they allow polygamy, and for- 
bid the eating of swine’s flesh; both 
baptism and circumcision are prac- 
tised; controversies on the Nature of 
Christ, long since forgotten, still ex- 
cite their orthodoxy; Pilate is ac- 
counted a saint for his words “I am 
innocent of the Blood of this just 
Man,” and their devils are all most 
artistically white. 

Presently they all struggled to their 
feet, and strayed out upon the roof in 
a somewhat disorderly procession, bear- 
ing lighted tapers. The effect was both 
weird and picturesque—the dark mel- 
ancholy faces and bright rolling eyes, 
the ancient robes and gleaming jewels, 
the monotonous thrumming of the 
drum pierced by the sharper note of 
the sistrum, and the never-ceasing roll 
of that guttural minor chant. This 
year (we could not find out why) they 
did not use either the curious silver 
crowns or the large velvet and gold- 
embroidered umbrellas that usually 
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adorn the procession. We watched it 
go its round three times, seeming more 
like a train of melancholy ghosts let 
loose upon earth for a space than part 
of a Christian service in the twentieth 
century; then we went back into the 
church. 

The sound of sweetest chanting 
drew us on willing feet up the narrow 
slippery steps to Calvary, where, amid 
the subdued shimmer of silver lamps, 
a Russian service was in act. There 
is nothing sweeter, more harmonious, 
or more peaceful than Russian Church 
music unaccompanied; every Russian 
seems a natural musician, and the Rus- 
sian voice can express tones and depths 
of sound that are beyond the compass 
of ordinary throats. These strains 
were as sweet and as haunting as the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tannhduser. 

Passing quietly out of Calvary we 
climbed many steps, broad and nar- 
row, steep and uneven, and trod dusty 
passage-ways, till we came out upon a 
narrow gallery very high up in the 
roof of the Greek Cathedral. Looking 
down, our eyes picked out of the gloom 
of that dim place the few worshippers 
who are never absent, and the soldiers 
beginning to form up already for the 
Midnight Mass. From the distance 
came the solemn chanting of the Rus- 
sians in Calvary. But the wonder of 
it all lay in the lights—the countless 
lights that patient hands had awak- 
ened in every corner and recess of this 
wonderful church, lights that shone 
and twinkled in starry clusters, lights 
that burned dim and steady in silver 
lamps, crowns and circles and constel- 
lations of light, light everywhere, soft, 
brilliant, searching, festal. Far down 
below were faint sounds of moving 
feet, and the passing of shadow-like 
forms, and the murmur of voices; but 
we were in another world up in that 
gallery, wrapped round in an extra- 
ordinary sense of peace and remote- 
ness quite indescribable. It was the 
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climax to the experiences of a won- 
derful day—which had been, perhaps, 
an analogy in brief of life, the noise 
and clamor and unrest of the earlier 
part, followed by the calm and quiet 
of this starlit hour. It quickened the 
imagination and spoke through it to 
some deeper feeling, of which the im- 
agination was only the expression. For 
here some faint realization of the true 
life of the church touched you; the 
glare and glamour, the strife and petti- 
ness, that mar the wonderful building, 
had no power to break the utter 
peace of this remote solitude. It was 
as if the prayers of all the countless 
worshippers had gathered in a brood- 
ing calm up here, in this dim place 
above the piercing lights. It was an 
influence not to be resisted, even if you 
had the will. 

With slow reluctant feet we retraced 
our way downstairs, paused one mo- 
ment in the place of Calvary, and so 
into the body of the church below. Al- 
ready it was filling for the great Mid- 
night Mass, though it was barely ten 
o’clock when we took our places. 
Through the kindness of the Patriarch 
we were well in front, just near the 
entrance to the Sepulchre itself, where 
His Beatitude was to be, while the 
double row of soldiers behind kept off 
the ever-swelling crowd of Russian and 
other pilgrims. The Mass began with 
a splendid procession of clergy, Archi- 
mandrites, and Bishops, with banners 
and censers. The Patriarch walked 
alone at the end, all in Baster white, 
afire with jewelled orders and icons; 
two deacons, walking just in front, 
turned every few moments to swing 
their censers towards him, bowing rev- 
erently each time. The slow rise and 
fall of the chanting, the magnificent 
robes and jewels, the sweet breath of 
incense, all combined to make the 
scene a striking one as the procession 
thrice wound slowly round the shrine. 
A young Turkish officer went first of 
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all to clear a way (for a congregation 
cannot very well be orderly in ranks, 
where there are no seats or bounds of 
any kind); we were struck by his 
gentleness and good-temper with the 
crowd, and it was a shock to learn 
next day that when he went home 
after the service, receiving no answer 
to his knock, he had to break in, only 
to find his bride of three weeks had 
been robbed and murdered by her black 
servant during his absence, presumably 
for lust of her wedding-jewels. Splen- 
did as the service was in scenic ef- 
fect and color, there was about it also 
a soberness and restraint which re- 
minded us that it was still the Vigil 
of Easter. The hush cf expectation lay 
upon that massed crowd, and grew 
upon us all as the hour drew on to 
midnight. The service was long, and 
a little wearying to those who could 
not understand Greek, but it was 
really a service, not merely a cere- 
mony, aS so many of the Eastern rites 
seem to us. Presently the Patriarch 
went into the Greek Cathedral of the 
Resurrection, and the Litany of Peace 
was sung, the slow rhythmic beat of 
the chant fitting most harmoniously 
the beautiful words of the Litany. 
For the peace from above, and the 
salvation of our souls . . 
For the peace from above, and the 
salvation of our souls . 
For the peace of the whole world . . . 
For this Holy House, and those that 
with faith, reverence, and fear 
of GOD enter therein . . 


For this Holy City... 
Let us beseech the LORD. 


What a fitting preparation for the Di- 
vine Oblation on Easter Eve! 

So with prayer, and chant, and much 
stately ritual, the hours wore on to 
midnight. And then, with most im- 
pressive effect, the Patriarch, standing 
before the Sepulchre, lifted up both 
arms and cried aloud: 


Christ is risen! Alleluia! 
Alleluia! He is risen indeed! 
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that great waiting, rustling crowd 
made answer in one glad shout. The 
great bells rushed together in tumult 
overhead; banners and tapers were 
raised and lowered thrice, like a flag 
in salute; the pilgrims, some with 
tears of joy, embraced each other, say- 
ing “Christ is risen!’ What a tre- 
mendous force the words had for 
them, uttered in the very city itself, 
and, as they so ardently believe, at 
Christ’s own Sepulchre! The wave of 
rejoicing caught us too, for who could 
be there and not share in anything so 
heartfelt and sincere? It was all most 
lovely. 

Following upon this wonderful scene 
came the administration of the Holy 
Communion. The Patriarch first re- 
ceived himself from two Archbishops; 
then he communicated them all, each 
one by name, and each one, before re- 
turning to his place, kissed the Patri- 
arch’s hand. It was all very reverent 
and impressive. After the Bishops and 
clergy had received, the Orthodox Con- 
sular staffs came forward; and then 
the Russian pilgrims began to press up, 
their rugged faces shining with emo- 
tion and joy. To them this was the 
climax of all—to receive the Holy Sac- 
rament at the very spot where faith 
assured them the Body of Christ had 
lain. But in their ecstatic devotion 
there is something a little alarming to 
the outside spectator; perhaps it is 
that absolute heedlessness of anything 
but the object in view. If you give 
way before their forward movement, 
well and good; if not, you must take 
your chance, for you do not exist for 
the Russian pilgrim; he will walk 
over you as soon as not if you fall, 
for that is your concern, not his. It 
is not that he is unkind or wilfully 
rough, only that he is so enthralled by 
the fullness of the moment that out- 
side considerations simply do not touch 
him; he neither sees nor hears apart 
from his service. Mindful of this 
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somewhat terrific power of concentra- 
tion, we gave way before that solid 
forward move; the soldiers made 
place for us, and somehow we were 
passed through the crowd and gained 
the courtyard outside. It was cool 
and fresh and quiet, flooded with the 
glorious light of the Easter moon—a 
great contrast to the heat, the quiver- 
ing lights and tapers, the overwrought 
throngs in the church behind us, 
whence the chanting reached our ears 
in receding waves of sound. 

It was nearly three, and as we 
passed through the silent streets the 
Holy Sepulchre bells once more 
clashed out, announcing the close of 
the service. We breathed a hope that 
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it meant also some rest for the weary, 
fasting Patriarch. 

We had brought away a harvest of 
thoughts and impressions, too deep to 
be lost; but we had left behind us the 
power to express them. The peace of 
Easter was abroad, as well as in that 
wonderful church and haunted dome 
above the lights. As the bells rang 
out their jubilant welcome to the dawn 
of Easter, all unbidden there sprang to 
mind the words of the old Mozarabic 
collect : 

“Behold, O Lord, how Thy faithful 
Jerusalem rejoices in the triumph of 
the Cross and in the power of the 
Saviour !” 

Estelle Blyth. 

Jerusalem. 





BOOK-REVIEWING. 


I notice that in Mr. Secker’s Art and 
Craft of Letters series no volume on 
book-reviewing has yet been announced. 
A volume on criticism has been pub- 
lished, it is true, but book-reviewing is 
something different from criticism. 
It swings somewhere between criticism 
on the one hand and reporting on the 
other. When Mr. Arthur Bourchier a 
few years ago, in the course of a dis- 
pute about Mr. Walkley’s criticisms, 
spoke of the dramatic critic as a dra- 
matic reporter, he did a very insolent 
thing. But there was a certain rea- 
sonableness in his phrase. The critic 
on the Press is a news-gatherer as 
surely as the man who is sent to de- 
scribe a public meeting or a strike. 
Whether he is asked to write a report 
on a play of Mr. Shaw’s or an exhibi- 
tion of etchings by Mr. Bone or a vol- 
ume of short stories by Mr. Conrad 
or a speech by Mr. Asquith or a strike 
on the Clyde, his function is the same. 
It is primarily to give an account, a 
description, of what he has seen or 
heard or read. This may seem to many 


people—especially to critics—a degrad- 
ing conception of a book-reviewer’s 
work. But it is quite the contrary. 
A great deal of book-reviewing at the 
present time is dead matter. Book- 
reviews ought at least to be alive as 
news. 

At present everybody is ready to 
write book-reviews. This is because 
nearly everybody believes that they 
are the easiest kind of thing to write. 
People who would shrink from offering 
to write poems or leading articles or 
descriptive sketches of football matches, 
have an idea that reviewing books is 
something with the capacity for which 
every man is born, as he is born with 
the capacity for talking prose. They 
think it is as easy as having opinions. 
It is simply making a few remarks at 
the end of a couple of hours spent with 
a book in an armchair. Many men and 
women — novelists, barristers, profes- 
sors, and others—review books in their 
spare time, as they look on this as 
work they can do when their brains 
are too tired to do anything which is 
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of genuine importance. A great deal 
of book-reviewing is done contemptu- 
ously, as though to review books well 
were not as difficult as to do anything 
else well. This is perhaps due in some 
measure to the fact that, for the 
amount of hard work it involves, book- 
reviewing is one of the worst-paid 
branches of journalism. The hero of 
Mr. Beresford’s new novel, The Invisi- 
ble Event, makes an income of £250 a 
year as an outside reviewer, and it is 
by no means every outside reviewer 
who makes as much as that from re- 
viewing alone. It is not that there is 
not an immense public which reads 
book-reviews. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
showed an admirable journalistic in- 
stinct when twenty years or so ago he 
filled the front page of the Weekly 
Sun with a long book-review. The sale 
of the Times Literary Supplement 
since it became a separate publication 
is evidence that, for good or bad, many 
thousands of readers have acquired 
the habit of reading criticism of cur- 
rent literature. 

But I do not think that the mediocre 
quality of most book-reviewing is due to 
low payment. It is a result, I believe, of a 
wrong conception of what a book-review 
should be. My own opinion is that 
a review should be, from one point of 
view, a portrait of a book. It should 
present the book instead of merely 
presenting remarks about the book. In 
reviewing, portraiture is more impor- 
tant than opinion. One has to get the 
reflection of the book, and not a mere 
comment on it, down on paper. Obvi- 
ously, one must not press this theory 
of portraiture too far. It is useful 
chiefly as a protest against the curse 
of comment. Many clever writers, 
when they come to write book-reviews, 
instead of portraying the book, waste 
their time in remarks to the effect that 
the book should never have been writ- 
ten, and so forth. That, in fact, is 
the usual attitude of clever reviewers 
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when they begin. They are so horri- 
fied to find that Mr. William Le Queux 
does not write like Dostoevsky and 
that Mrs. Florence Barclay lacks the 
grandeur of AUschylus, that they run 
amok among their contemporaries with 
something of the furious destructive- 
ness of Don Quixote on his adven- 
tures. It is the noble intolerance of 
youth; but how unreasonable it is! 
Suppose a portrait-painter were sud- 
denly to take his sitter by the throat 
on the ground that he had no right 
to exist. One would say to him that 
that was not his business: his business 
is to take the man’s existence for 
granted, and to paint him till he be- 
comes in a new sense alive. If he is 
worthless, paint his worthlessness, but 
co not merely comment on it. There 
is no reason why a portrait should be 
flattering, but it should be a portrait. 
It may be a portrait in the grand 
manner, or a portrait in caricature: if 
it expresses its subject honestly and 
delightfully, that is all we can ask of 
it. A critical portrait of a book by 
Mr. Le Queux may be amazingly alive: 
a censorious comment can only be dull. 
Mr. Hubert Bland was at one time an 
almost ideal portrait-painter of com- 
monplace novels. He obviously liked 
them, as the caricaturist likes the peo- 
ple in the street. The novels them- 
selves might not be readable, but Mr. 
Bland’s reviews of them were. He 
could reveal their characteristics in a 
few strokes, which would tell you 
more of what you wanted to know 
about them than a whole dictionary of 
adjectives of praise and blame. One 
could tell at a glance whether the book 
had any literary value, whether it was 
worth turning to as a_ stimulant, 
whether it was even intelligent of its 
kind. One would not like to see Mr. 
Bland’s method too slavishly adopted 
by reviewers: it was suitable only for 
portraying certain kinds of book. But 
it is worth recalling as the method of 
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a man who, dealing with books that 
were for the most part insipid and 
worthless, made his reviews delight- 
fully alive as well as admirably in- 
terpretative. 

The comparison of a review to a 
portrait fixes attention on one essen- 
tial quality of a book-review. A re- 
viewer should never forget his respon 
sibility to his subject. He must allow 
nothing to distract him from his main 
task of setting down the features of 
his book vividly and recognizably. One 
may say this even while admitting 
that the most delightful book-reviews 
of modern times—for the literary 
causeries of Anatole France may 
fairly be classified under book-reviews 
—were the revolt of an escaped angel 
against the limitations of a journalis- 
tic form. But Anatole France happens 
to be a man of genius, and genius is 
a justification of any method. In the 
hands of a pinchbeck Anatole France, 
how unendurable the review conceived 
as a causerie would become! Anatole 
France observes that “all books in 
general, and even the most admirable, 
seem to me infinitely less precious for 
what they contain than for what he 
who reads puts into them.” That, in 
a sense, is true. But no reviewer ought 
to believe it. His duty is to his au- 
thor: whatever he “puts into” him is 
a subsidiary matter. “The critic,” says 
Anatole France again, “must imbue 
himself thoroughly with the idea that 
every book has as many different as- 
pects as it has readers, and that a 
poem, like a landscape, is transformed 
in all the eyes that see it, in all the 
souls that conceive it.” Here he gets 
nearer the idea of criticism as por- 
traiture, and practically every critic of 
importance has been a portrait-painter. 
In this respect Sainte-Beuve is at one 
with Macaulay, Pater with Matthew 
Arnold, Anatole France (occasionally) 
with Mr. Henry James. They may 
portray authors rather than books, 
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artists rather than their works, but 
this only means that criticism at its 
highest is a study of the mind of the 
artist as reflected in his art. 

Clearly, if the reviewer can paint the 
portrait of an author, he is achieving 
something better even than the por- 
trait of a book. But what, at all costs, 
he must avoid doing is to substitute 
for a portrait of one kind or another 
the rag-bag of his own moral, political, 
or religious opinions. It is one of the 
most difficult things in the world for 
any one who happens to hold strong 
opinions not to make the brain of 
Shakespeare himself a pulpit from 
which to roar them at the world. Re- 
viewers with theories about morality 
and religion can seldom be induced to 
come to the point of portraiture until 
they have enjoyed a preliminary half- 
column of self-explanation. In their 
eyes a review is a moral essay rather 
than an imaginative interpretation. 
In dissenting from this view, one is 
not pleading for a race of reviewers 
without moral or religious ideas, or 
even prepessessions. One is merely 
urging that in a review, as in a novel 
or a play, the moral should be seated 
at the heart instead of sprawling all 
over the surface. In the well-worn 
phrase, it should be implicit, not ex- 
plicit. Undoubtedly, a rare critic of 
genius can make an interesting review- 
article out of a statement of his moral 
and political ideas. But that only jus- 
tifies the article as an essay, not as 
a review. To many reviewers — es- 
pecially in the bright days of youth— 
it seems an immensely more important 
thing to write a good essay than a 
good review. And soit is, but not when a 
review is wanted. It is a far, far better 
thing to write a good essay about 
America than a good review of a book 
about America. But the one should not 
be substituted for the other. If one 
takes up a review of a book on Amer- 
ica by Mr. Wells or Mr. Bennett, it is 
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in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
in order to find out what the author 
thinks, not what the reviewer thinks. 
If the reviewer begins with a para- 
graph of general remarks about Amer- 
ica — or, worse still, about some ab- 
stract thing like liberty—he is almost 
invariably wasting time. I believe it is 
a sound rule to kill all preliminary 
paragraphs of this kind. They are de 
testable in almost all writing, but most 
detestable of all in book-reviews, 
where it is important to plunge all at 
once into the middle of things. I say 
this, though there is an occasional 
book-reviewer whose preliminary para- 
graphs I would not miss for worlds. 
But then one has also known book- 
reviewers who wrote delightful arti- 
cles, though they made scarcely any 
reference to the books under review at 
all. 

To my mind nothing more clearly 
shows the general misconception of the 
purpose of a book-review than the at- 
titude of the majority of journalists to 
the quotational review. It is the cus- 
tom to despise the quotational review 
—to dismiss it as mere “gutting.” As 
a consequence, it is generally very 
badly done. It is done as if under the 
impression that it does not matter 
what quotations one gives so long as 
one fills the space. One great paper 
lends support to this contemptuous at- 
titude towards quotational criticism by 
refusing to pay its contributors for 
space taken up by quotations. A Lon- 
don evening newspaper was once 
guilty of the same folly. A reviewer 
on the staff of the latter confessed to 
me that to the present day he finds it 
impossible, without an effort, to make 
quotations in a review, because of the 
memory of those days when to quote 
was to add to one’s poverty. Despised 
work is seldom done well, and it is 
not surprising that it is almost more 
seldom that one finds a quotational re- 
view well done than any other sort. 
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Yet how critically illuminating a quo- 
tation may be! There are many books 
in regard to which quotation is the 
only criticism necessary. Books of 
memoirs and books of verse—the least 
artistic as well as the most artistic 
forms of literature — both lend them- 
selves to it. To criticise verse with- 
out giving quotations is to leave one 
largely in ignorance of the quality of 
the verse. The selection of passages 
to quote is at least as fine a test of 
artistic judgment as any comment the 
critic can make. In regard to books 
of memoirs, gossip, and so forth, one 
does not ask for a test of delicate 
artistic judgment. Books of this kind 
should simply be rummaged for enter- 
taining “news.” To review them well 
is to make an anthology of (in a wide 
sense) amusing passages. There is no 
other way to portray them. And yet 
I have known a very brilliant re- 
viewer take a book of gossip about the 
German Court and, instead of quoting 
any of the numerous things that would 
interest people, fill half a column with 
abuse of the way in which the book 
was written, of the inconsequence of 
the chapters, of the second-handness of 
many of the anecdotes. Now, I do not 
object to any of these charges being 
brought. It is well that “made” books 
should not be palmed off on the pub- 
lic as literature. On the other hand, 
a mediocre book (from the point of 
view of literature or history) is no 
excuse for a mediocre review. No 
matter how mediocre a book is, if it 
is on a subject of great interest, it 
usually contains enough vital matter to 
make an exciting half-column. Many 
reviewers despise a bad book so 
heartily that, instead of squeezing 
every drop of interest out of it, as 
they ought to do, they refrain from 
squeezing a single drop of interest out 
of it. They are frequently people 
who suffer from  anecdotophobia. 
“Scorn not the anecdote” is a motto 
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that might be modestly hung up in the 
heart of every reviewer. After all, Mon- 
taigne did not scorn it, and there is no 
reason why the modern journalist should 
be ashamed of following so respecta- 
ble an example. One can quite easily 
understand how the gluttony of many 
publishers for anecdotes has driven 
writers with a respect for their intel- 
lect into revolt. But let us not be un- 
just to the anecdote because it has 
been cheapened through no fault of its 
own. We may be’ sure of one thing. 
A review—a review, at any rate, of a 
book of memoirs or any similar kind of 
non-literary book—which contains an 
anecdote is better than a review which 
does not contain an anecdote. If an 
anecdotal review is bad, it is because 
it is badly done, not because it is an- 
ecdotal. This, one might imagine, is 
too obvious to require saying; but 
many men of brains go through life 
without ever being able to see it. 

One of the chief virtues of the an- 
ecdote is that it brings the reviewer 
down from his’ generalizations to 
individual instances. Generalizations 
mixed with instances make a_ fine 
sort of review, but to flow on for a 
column of generalizations without ever 
pausing to light them into life with 
instances, concrete examples, anec- 
dotes, is to write not a book-review 
but a sermon. Of the two, the sermon 
is much the easier to write: it does 
not involve the trouble of constant ref- 
erence to one’s authorities. Perhaps, 
however, some one with practice in 
writing sermons will argue that the 
sermon without instances is as som- 
niferous as the book-review with the 
same want. Whether that is so or 
not, the book-review is not, as a rule, 
a place for abstract argument. Not 
that one wants to shut out contro- 
versy. There is no pleasanter review 
to read than a controversial review. 
Even here, however, one wants por- 
trait as well as argument. It is, in 
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nine cases out of ten, waste of time tu 
assail a theory when you can portray 
aman. It always seems to me to be 
hopelessly wrong for the reviewer of 
biographies, critical studies, or books 
of a similar kind, to allow his mind 
to wander from the main figure in the 
book to the discussion of some theory 
or other that has been incidentally put 
forward. Thus, in a review of a book 
on Stevenson, the important thing is to 
reconstruct the figure of Stevenson the 
man and the artist. This is much 
more vitally interesting and relevant 
than theorizing on such questions as 
whether the writing of prose or of 
poetry is the more difficult art, or what 
are the essential characteristics of 
romance. These and many other ques- 
tions may arise, and it is the proper 
task of the reviewer to discuss them, 
so long as their discussion is kept 
subordinate to the portraiture of the 
central figure. But they must not be 
allowed to push the leading character 
in the whole business right out of the 
review. If they are brought in at all, 
they must be brought in, like moral 
sentiments, inoffensively, by the way. 

In pleading that a review should be 
a portrait of a book to a _ vastly 
greater degree than it is a direct com- 
ment on a book, I am not pleading that 
it should be a mere bald summary. 
The summary kind of review is no 
more a portrait than is the Scotland 
Yard description of a man wanted by 
the police. Portraiture implies selec- 
tion and a new emphasis. The synop- 
sis of the plot of a novel is as far 
from being a good review as is a para- 
graph of general comment on it. The 
review must justify itself, not as a 
reflection of dead bones, but by a new 
life of its own. 

Further, I am not pleading for the 
suppression of comment and, if need 
be, condemnation. But either to praise 
or condemn without instances is dull. 
Neither the one nor the other is the 
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chief thing in the review. They are 
the crown of the review, but not its 
life. There are many critics to whom 
condemnation of books they do not like 
seems the chief end of man. They re- 
gard themselves as engaged upon a 
holy war against the Devil and his 
works. Horace complained that it was 
only poets who were not allowed to 
be mediocre. The modern critic—I 
should say, the modern critic of the 
censorious kind, not the critic who 
looks on it as his duty to puff out 
meaningless superlatives over every 
book that appears—-wil! not allow any 
author to be mediocre. The war 
against mediocrity is a necessary war, 
but I cannot help thinking that medi- 
ocrity is more likely to yield to humor 
than to contemptuous abuse. Apart 
from this, it is the reviewer’s part to 
maintain high standards for work that 
aims at being literature, rather than 
to career about, like a destroying 
angel, among books that have no such 
aim. Criticism, Anatole France has 
said, is the record of the soul’s ad- 
ventures among masterpieces. Review- 
ing, alas! is for the most part the 
record of the soul’s adventures among 
books that are the reverse of master- 
pieces. What, then, are his standards 
to be? Well, a man must judge linen 
as linen, cotton as cotton, and shoddy 
as shoddy. It is ridiculous to de- 
nounce any of them for not being silk. 
To do so is not to apply high stand- 
ards so much as to apply wrong 
standards. One has no right as a re- 
viewer to judge a book by any stand- 
ard save that which the author aims 
at reaching. As a private reader, one 
has the right to say of a novel by Mr. 
Joseph Hocking, for instance: “This 
is not literature. This is not realism. 
This does not interest me. This is 
awful.” I do not say that these sen- 
tences can be fairly used of any of 
Mr. Hocking’s novels. I merely take 
him as an example of a popular nov- 
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elist who would be bound to be con- 
demned if judged by comparison with 
Flaubert or Meredith or even Mr. Ben- 
nett. But the reviewer is not asked 
to state whether he finds Mr. Hocking 
readable so much as to state the kind 
of readableness of which Mr. Hocking 
aims and the measure of his success 
in achieving it. It is the reviewer’s 
business to discover the quality of a 
book rather than to keep announcing 
that the quality does not appeal to 
him. Not that he need conceal the 
fact that it has failed to appeal to 
him, but he should remember that this 
is a comparatively irrelevant matter. 
He may make it as clear as day—in- 
deed, he ought to make it as clear as 
day, if it is his opinion—that he re- 
gards the novels of Mr. Charles 
Garvice as shoddy, but he ought also 
to make it clear whether they are 
the kind of shoddy that serves its 
purpose. 

Is this to lower literary standards? 
I do not think so, for, in cases of this 
kind, one is not judging literature, but 
popular books. Those to whom popu- 
lar books are anathema have a tem- 
perament which will always find it dif- 
ficult to fall in with the limitations of 
the work of a general reviewer. The 
curious thing is that this intolerance 
of easy writing is most generally found 
among those who are most opposed to 
intolerance in the sphere of morals. It 
is as though they had escaped from 
one sort of Puritanism into another. 
Personally, I do not see why, if we 
should be tolerant of the breach of a 
moral commandmert, we should not be 
equally tolerant of the breach of a lit- 
erary commandment. We should gen- 
tly scan not only our brother man but 
our brother author. The ultra-artistic 
person of to-day, however, will look 
kindly on adultery, but show all the 
harshness of a Pilgrim Father in his 
condemnation of a split infinitive. I 
cannot see the logic of this. If irregu- 
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lar and commonplace people have the 
right to exist, surely irregular and 
commonplace books have a right to 
exist by their side. 

The reviewer, however, is often led 
into a false attitude to a book not by 
its bad quality but by some irrelevant 
quality—some underlying moral or 
political idea. He denounces a novel 
the moral ideas of which offend him, 
without giving sufficient consideration 
to the success or failure of the novel- 
ist in the effort to make his charac- 
ters live. Similarly, he praises a novel 
with the moral ideas of which he 
agrees, without reflecting that perhaps 
it is as a tract rather than as a work 
of art that it has given him pleasure. 
Both the praise and blame which have 
been heaped upon Mr. Kipling are 
largely due to appreciation or dislike 
of his politics. The Imperialist finds 
his heart beating faster as he reads 
The English Flag, and he praises Mr. 
Kipling as an artist when it is really 
Mr. Kipling as a propagandist who has 
moved him. The anti-Imperialist, on 
the other hand, is often led by detesta- 
tion of Mr. Kipling’s politics to deny 
even the palpable fact that Mr. Kip- 
ling is a very brilliant short story 
teller. It is for the reviewer to raise 
himself above such prejudices, and to 
discover what are Mr. Kipling’s ideas 
apart from his art, and what is his 
art apart from his ideas. 

The relation between one and the 
other is also clearly a relevant matter 
for discussion. But the confusion of 
one with the other is fatal. In the 
field of morals we are perhaps led 
astray in our judgments even more 
frequently than in matters of politics. 
Mr. Shaw’s plays are often denounced 
by critics whom they have made laugh 
till their sides ached, and the reason 
is that, after leaving the theatre, the 
critics remember that they do not like 
Mr. Shaw’s moral ideas. In the same 
way, it seems to me, a great deal of 
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the praise that has been given to Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence as an artist ought 
really to be given to him as a distribu- 
tor of certain moral ideas. That he 
has studied wonderfully one aspect of 
human nature, that he can describe 
wonderfully some aspects of external 
nature, I know; but I doubt whether 
his art is fine enough or sympathetic 
enough to make enthusiastic any one 
who differs from the moral attitude, 
as it might be called, of his stories. 
This is the real test of a work of art 
—has it sufficient imaginative vitality 
to capture the imagination of artistic 
readers who are not in sympathy with 
its point of view? The Book of Job 
survives the test: it is a book to the 
spell of which no imaginative man 
could be indifferent, whether Christian, 
Jew, or atheist. Similarly, Shelley is 
read and written about with enthusi- 
asm by many who hold moral, reli- 
gious, and political ideas directly con- 
trary to his own. Mr. Kipling’s Re- 
cessional, with its sombre imaginative 
glow, its recapturing of Old Testament 
prides and fears, commands the praise 
of thousands to whom much of the 
rest of his poetry is the abominable 
thing. It is the reviewer's task to 
discover imagination even in those 
who are the enemies of the ideas he 
cherishes. In so far as he cannot do 
this, he fails in his business as a 
critic of the arts. 

It may be said in answer to all this, 
however, that to appeal for tolerance 
in book-reviewers is not necessary. 
The Press is already overcrowded with 
laudations of commonplace books. Not 
a day passes but at least a dozen books 
are praised as having “not a dull mo- 
ment,” being “readable from cover to 
cover,” and as reminding the reviewer 
of Stevenson, Meredith, Oscar Wilde, 
Paul de Kock, and Jane Austen. That 
is not the kind of tolerance which I 
am eager to see. That kind of review 
is scarcely different from a publisher’s 
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advertisement. Besides, it usually sins 
in being mere summary and comment, 
or even comment without summary. It 
is a thoughtless scattering of accepta- 
ble words and is as unlike the review 
conceived as a portrait as is the hos- 
tile kind of commentatory review 
which I have been discussing. It is 
generally the comment of a lazy brain, 
instead of being, like the other, the 
comment of a clever brain. Praise is 
the vice of the commonplace reviewer, 
just as censoriousness is the vice of 
the more clever sort. Not that one 
wishes either praise or censure to be 
stinted. One is merely anxious not to 
see them misapplied. It is a vice, not 
a virtue, of reviewing to be lukewarm 
either in the one or the other. What 
one wants most of all in a reviewer, 
after a capacity to portray books, is 
the courage of his opinions, so that, 
whether he is face to face with an old 
reputation like Mr. Conrad’s or a new 
reputation like Mr. Mackenzie’s, he 
will boldly express his enthusiasms 
and his dissatisfactions without re- 
gard to the estimate of the author 
which is, for the moment, “in the air.” 
What seems to be wanted, then, in a 
book-reviewer is that, without being 
servile, he should be swift to praise, 
and that, without being censorious, he 
should have the courage to blame. 
While tolerant of species in literature, 
he should be intolerant of pretentious- 
ness. He should be less patient, for 
instance, of a pseudo-Milton than of a 
writer who frankly aimed at nothing 
higher than a book of music-hall songs. 
He should be more eager to define the 
qualities of a book than to heap com- 
ment upon comment. If—I hope the 
image is not too strained—he draws a 
book from the life, he will produce a 
better review than if he spends his 
The British Review. 
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time calling it names, whether foul or 
fair. 

But what of the equipment of the 
reviewer, it may be asked. What of 
his standards? One of the faults of 
modern reviewing seems to me to be 
that the standards of many critics are 
derived almost entirely from the litera- 
ture of the last thirty years. It is 
especially the case with American 
critics, who rush feverishly into print 
with volumes spotted with the names 
of modern writers as a Christmas pud- 
ding is spotted with currants. To read 
them is to get the impression that the 
world is only a hundred years old. It 
seems to me that Matthew Arnold was 
right when he urged men to turr to 
the classics for their standards. His 
definition of the classics may have 
been too narrow, and nothing could be 
more utterly dead than a criticism 
which tries to measure imaginative 
literature by an academic standard or 
the rules of Aristotle. But it is only 
these to whom the classics are them- 
selves dead who are likely to lay this 
academic dead hand on new literature. 
Besides, even the most academic 
standards are valuable among people 
who have accepted as their classics 
Strindberg and Mr. H. G. Wells. But, 
when all is said, the taste which is 
one of the essentials of a critic is 
something with which he is born. It 
is something which is not born of 
reading Sophocles and Plato and does 
not perish of reading Miss Marie 
Corelli. This taste must illuminate all 
the reviewer’s portraits. Without it, 
he had far better be a coach-builder 
than a reviewer of books. It is this 
taste in the background that gives dis- 
tinction to a tolerant and humorous 
review of even the most unambitious 
sort of books. 

Robert Lynd. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In one active week the Duke of 
Wesen—thirty-five, a direct descendant 
of Henry the Fowler, with much other 
royal blood of more recent tincture in 
his veins, and one of Europe’s hand- 
somest and most esteemed noblemen— 
had lunched or dined with four kings 
and the president of a republic, each in 
his own capital city. All these influ- 
ential personages had afterwards, 
metaphorically or positively, patted the 
Duke on his broad back, and wished 
him “God speed” toward the cut- 
throat country which they had collec- 
tively decreed should, until further 
notice, be a kingdom, with a throne 
upon which the Duke might sit if he 
dared. 

He and his wife Adela had agreed to 
dare. He was in London now for his 
fifth royal meal and conference within 
eight days; also, to complete the ar- 
rangements about a loan of one mil- 
lion pounds with Shemstein, the fa- 
mous banker of Leadenhall Street; 
and to be newly measured by his Eng- 
lish tailors, Ponting and Proud, the 
world-renowned Bond Street people, 
for certain of his requisite garments 
of state. 

The Buckingham Palace interview 
was over. It had been as gracious 
and encouraging as he was given to 
understand that it would be; and a 
subsequent half-hour with the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs was equally 
agreeable to both gentlemen. 

Shemstein the banker, however, was 
not quite so easily dealt with. It was 
not a question of security about the 
money, because the European Powers 
who had offered the Duke this crown 
were themselves guarantors for the 
million. 

“Your Highness,” said Shemstein, as 
soon as he had bowed the Duke to a 


chair, “I am grieved to inform you 
that I find the transaction too danger- 
ous. I have lately received a threat- 
ing letter”—— 

“From some of my dear Blenarian 
irreconcilables, no doubt? Oh, that is 
nothing, Mr. Shemstein,” laughed the 
Duke. 

“But I am to be shot, when I least 
expect it, your Highness,” urged the 
banker, “if I do anything to help in 
the constitutional settlement of their 
country! My wife and family implore 
me to withdraw from this undertaking, 
and for their sake”’—— 

“And I, Mr. Shemstein,” interposed 
the Duke, “am to be strangled before 
midnight to-day for my presumption 
in accepting the crown of Blenaria. 
Perhaps you have not heard of the 
Stranglers of Polp? It is a very bad, 
old-fashioned part of Blenaria, this 
Polp, and the strangle is the favorite 
way of despatch they have in the ven- 
detta of private life. In my opinion 
it is a very unpleasant one, and so we 
will not discuss it. Behold, here is 
the letter that gives me the obliging 
news! It is signed by five individuals 
—in cipher, naturally—who are here 
in London as representatives of the 
party of disorder in Blenaria. Px- 
cuse me, I may smoke a cigarette? 
Yes?” 

While he spoke the Duke calmly 
made a spill of the unpleasant com- 
munication, which he then ‘took to the 
fire. “It troubles me no more than 
this, my dear friend,” he continued, 
not quite truthfully, as he returned to 
his chair. 

The banker had already shuddered. 
Now, with his eyeballs very much in 
evidence, he murmured faintly about 
the harassing effect upon his mind of 
the menace with which he had been 
favored. 
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“My talisman is here, Mr. Shem- 
stein,” said the Duke, with his hand 
to his heart and the breast-pocket 
from which he had taken his own 
epistle of doom. 

“But we are not all endowed with 
such ‘courage and such wonderful 
nerves as your Highness,” demurred 
the banker. 

The Duke disclaimed an exceptional 
allowance of either; and then, deliber- 
ately or otherwise, he proceeded to 
shock the banker still further in a dif- 
ferent quarter. If an extra half per 
cent interest per annum upon the cou- 
pons of the loan would overcome or allay 
his anxieties about his life, he suggested 
that it might be conceded. But he 
begged Shemstein’s pardon the next 
moment so winningly, with his hand 
out to be clasped, that the banker’s 
scruples began to melt fast. 

“I did not mean that, my friend,” 
he explained. “It was only an effort 


of diplomacy, an art to which I am 
as yet unaccustomed. All is fair, is 


it not? in Finance, as in Love and 
War. But I see I have almost per- 
suaded you, and therefore I am justi- 
fied of my baseness, my good friend.” 
He consulted his watch. “I have, how- 
ever, much to do,” he resumed. “I 
can give you only a few minutes more. 
There are my stranglers to prepare 
for, and much else, if I am 
alive. But I tell you what. You 
will send one of your clever young 
men of business to establish a house 
of credit in my capital next month. 
And by Christmas, or perhaps before, 
I shall, I hope, institute my first order 
of nobility in Blenaria, and have the 
satisfaction of including your impor- 
tant name in my earliest list of crea- 
tions. Come, we are agreed, are we 
not, my friend?” 

The Duke’s magnetism was entirely 
successful in the end. Ten minutes 
later the banker escorted him to his 
waiting car as respectfully as if he 
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were already an esteemed and quite 
safe European monarch of long stand- 
ing. But Shemstein made a hasty re- 
turn to his desk the instant the car 
moved. The Duke’s parting pleasantry 
was not at all to his taste, in spite of 
the gay air that accompanied it. 

“I have now three ladies to visit, all 
charming, and I must, I believe, keep 
a watch on my neck all the time. 
Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

The Leadenhall Street pavement was 
as crowded as usual during business 
hours. Nevertheless, these words of 
the Duke made the banker feel ridicu- 
lously solicitous about himself until 
the heavy door of his bank had swung 
behind him and he was under the im- 
mediate protection of his host of clerks 
at their desks. 


Nothing of vital consequence befell 
the Duke between the City and Hyde 
Park Gate, the first of his three places 
of social call. To be sure, there was 
a traffic block in Cheapside which 
brought the car to a stand, and 
tempted a beggar to be bold. The man 
pushed his arms through the open 
window of the Duke’s car and cried, 
“Give me something. I’m starving!” 
with such apparent ferocity that he mo- 
mentarily startled the Duke. More- 
over, his grimy fingers had reached al- 
most to the Duke’s throat. But he was 
clearly only the poor destitute object 
he assumed to be, and the Duke’s hand 
was in his pocket for a coin, when the 
man was roughly thrust aside by a 
gentleman, who then turned and shook 
his head at the Duke with an expres- 
sion of almost mournful concern. 

“Uncharitable imbecile!’ exclaimed 
the Duke. “Give him this at once.” 

The uncharitable imbecile was Cap- 
tain Albrecht von Enseling, his aide- 
de-camp and determined shield and 
buckler throughout this European tour. 
He accepted the rebuke and the prof- 
fered sixpence in silence. Then the 
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traffic moved, and the Duke had time 
only to call to him, “And no more of 
this shadowing nonsense, my good fel- 
low, or I shall be really angry with 
you. You may expect me back at the 
Ritz by six o’clock, all right, never 
fear.” 

He spoke impatiently, yet as if he 
were amused. Then he recessed him- 
self out of general sight, and took 
from his pocket the talisman he had 
mentioned to Mr. Shemstein—a letter- 
ecard received that morning from his 
young and beautiful wife, who was al- 
ready in Blenaria working in his in- 
terests and those of Blenaria itself as 
he knew that no one else could. He 
kissed the coronet on the flap of the 
envelope, and then read again her stir- 
ring lines, which at the first perusal 
had made him clench his fists and as- 
sure himself that it should be so. He 
would endeavor to be as fearless and 
brave as herself. No man could be 
more than that. 


“From your droll but so picturesque 

palace in preparation. 

“My Ulric,— This I have learned 
since yesterday. Your movements in 
London are all known, and you will 
be watched and followed everywhere. 
But there is one sure way to gain all 
the hearts of Blenaria, even those 
which now most wish evil to you. Be 
fearless and as brave as man at his 
noblest. Almighty God is in His 
heaven. All my prayers and thoughts 
are with you night and day, carissimo. 

Adela.” 


“Carissima!” echoed the Duke, very 
softly and reverently, as he replaced 
the card in its cover. 

While the car glided through High 
Holborn and past half the great shops 
of Oxford Street he held+the card to 
his heart, with a rapt expression in 
his eyes. Then the weakness, if such 
it were, passed. “This will not do!” 
he said, straightening his back. “I 
must be of iron, not silk and senti- 
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ment. These strangling rogues! It is 
well she does not know of this cheerful 
part of the day’s programme, my 
Adela! I wonder”’—— 

He was still wondering how and 
when, or if at all, his neck would be 
confronted with its peril when the car 
drew up and he stepped forth. “Per- 
haps it may even be here!” The 
thought flashed, and was so entertain- 
ing an absurdity that in a minute or 
two he was sharing it with the first 
of the three noble English ladies whom 
he was honoring that afternoon with 
a fraction of his valuable leisure. 

“Permit that I look behind the 
screens and things before I seat my- 
self, Countess?” he said afterwards, 
almost as if he meant it. 

“But you must be jesting, my dear 
Duke!” protested the shocked lady. 

The Duke’s prompt laugh consoled 
her. “Yes, yes,” he said. “It is true 
about the letter the rascals sent me, 
but without any doubt they too joke 
like myself. I should not have told it 
to you; but you must now forget it 
and give me a cup of tea. These ex- 
citements are the one thing necessary, 
Countess, to convince us—my wife and 
me—that we truly are king and queen 
like the others on the map, though in 
a very small way, and with not many 
diamonds in our crowns yet. It is our 
deplorable duty to suspect everybody at 
first, even those most dear to our 
hearts; and so even you yourself 
must promise me that there is no poi- 
son in the tea.” 

He took the same stout humor with 
him to his other two lady friends, but 
said nothing more about screens and 
stranglers. 


It was a quarter-past six when the 
Duke returned to the Ritz; and again, 
as in Cheapside, he had at once to 
remonstrate with his devoted seneschal 
Von Enseling, who received him on the 
pavement outside the hotel with a 
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fervent whisper of “Thank God, sire! 
Another five minutes, and’—— 

“And what?” inquired the Duke. He 
took the aide-de-camp’s arm and 
feigned annoyance. “You conceive 
that I am to behave like a machine to 
oblige you? By the Bones of Saint 
Zaphanie!—as one must say in 
Blenaria when one is very cross, re- 
member —is it that I have kept the 
tailor kicking his heels for me, my 
friend? Or perhaps Messieurs Pont- 
ing & Proud are so busy making 
coats for the English Nuts. that 
they have no time to attend to a 
somewhat incomplete king—eh, is it 
that?” 

“It is yourself, sire. Your precious 
life’——— began Von Enseling. 

But the Duke checked him. Pressing 
Von Enseling’s arm to his side, he 
laughed and said, “Bah, bah! He has 
no trust in Providence, this young in- 
fidel of mine. But come! The ascen- 
seur is ready for us, and the tailor 
too, I hope.” 

“Since six o’clock, sire, yes; but” 

“Enough said, then, Albrecht mio!” 
exclaimed the Duke curtly, as he led 
the way to the lift. He sat down in 
it, folded his arms, and drew a deep 
breath as of relief. “I think we are 
running through our day in London 
very nicely, my friend; and there is 
nothing for you to look so worried 
about,” he said as the lift rose. 
“While I am with Mr. Proud”—— 

“Mr. Proud has not come,” inter- 
rupted Von Enseling. “He was taken 
ill, sire, it appears, at the very moment 
he was about to wait upon your 
Majesty, and one of his young men 
has come instead of him.” 

“Oh, well, it does not matter who 
it is, so that I get my clothes made,” 
suid the Duke indifferently. “But that 
reminds me, Albrecht. I wish you to 
send a second telegram to Blenaria, 
tout de suite, to say all is still well 
with us, and that I shall not again 
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leave the hotel until we go to dine 
with the Italian Ambassador. But 
fewer words than that, because my 
dear subjects over there do not like to 
pay taxes, they tell me.” 

The lift stopped, and, laughing softly 
about this peculiarity of the Blena- 
rians, the Duke strode into the 
corridor. 

Von Enseling would have followed, 
but the Duke turned and was per- 
emptory with him. 

“Did you not hear what I said about 
the telegram, my friend?” he asked, 
with a look and mien that brooked no 
opposition. 

The Duke’s' body-servant, Hans 
Reuter, came into the passage at the 
sound of his master’s voice, and was 
soon helping the Duke to prepare for 
the measuring-tape of Messrs. Ponting 
and Proud’s gentlemanly and exceed- 
ingly well-dressed young representative. 

“So Mr. Proud is poorly? I am sorry 
for that,” the Duke had remarked, 
after an affable nod for the dark-eyed 
young fellow, whose bow and tremu- 
lous “Good-evening, sir!” seemed to in- 
dicate some natural nervousness about 
the honor thus unexpectedly put upon 
him. He explained in a low voice that 
Mr. Proud’s indisposition was a sud- 
den attack of heart trouble, which he .- 
hoped the Duke would be kind enough 
to pardon. 

“Dear! dear!” commented the Duke. 
“Heart trouble! There are so many 
causes for that, some not so bad as 
the others. Perhaps he had a little 
something risky at his luncheon to-day 
which did not agree with him—eh?” 

“It is possible, sir,” assented the 
young man. The Duke’s affability was 
designed to set him at his ease, but 
did not seemr to have that effect; and 
no more words passed until the Duke’s 
imposing figure in shirt-sleeves was at 
his disposal, in front of a large mirror. 

“We must get through it sharp, my 
boy,” said the Duke. “I have not so 
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much time to spare for these vanities 
as I thought.” 

But the modish young tailor was 
clumsy rather than quick. Indeed, he 
had taken only two measurements, and 
recorded them, when the Duke seemed 
struck by the reflection of his embar- 
rassments in the mirror. He noticed 
a glance as of extreme shyness which 
the young man cast at Hans the valet, 
who stood by the mirror, sentinel and 
critic in one.. The young man’s hands 
shook, and this also the Duke noticed. 

“Concern yourself with something 
somewhere else, Hans,” he said in 
compassion for the young tailor. 

But scarcely had the valet betaken 
himself to another part of the room 
when a strange premonition of evil 
stole upon the Duke. 

“If you will be so good as to turn 
just a little to the window, sir,” en- 
treated the young tailor huskily at 
that moment. 

The Duke did so, mechanicaily, and 
thus faced away from the mirror. He 
did not, of course, associate this bash- 
ful young tailor with the mysterious 
feeling that had come upon him; but, 
as it chanced, his chin itched and he 
raised his hand to it just in time. 

His struggle with the strangler was 
brief and silent, but fierce. Hans, in 
the next room, heard nothing of it, and 
was without suspicions until his mas- 
ter called to him and nodded at the 
crimson-faced and now wild-eyed young 
man, whose arms were bound to his 
sides with the garrotte of bull-hide, 
garnished with ugly little knots, which 
had made its futile attack upon the 
Duke’s windpipe. 

“Lock the doors,” said the Duke 
calmly. “There is no need for any 
scene. This poor boy”. 

“What has he done? 
sire?” babbled the astounded 
when the Duke paused. 

“Yes, that is it. It must have been 
a mad fit, or something, so that I was 
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obliged to tie him up for his own good. 
Set a chair for him, and then lock 
the outer doors of the suite while I 
talk to him.” 

“Talk to him, your Majesty!” echoed 
the valet incredulously. 

“Do I not speak plain?” demanded 
the Duke, with a gleam of anger in 
his eyes. Himself placing a chair for 
the strangler, who collapsed heavily 
upon it, he pointed to the door that 
connected immediately with the corri- 
dor. “It is better that you are out- 
side, I think, for a few minutes,” he 
continued. “Go and request Captain 
Von Enseling to telephone to the Am- 
bassador that I may be rather late 
with him this evening. But say noth- 
ing of this little affair to any one. And 
knock at the door when you come back 
—in five minutes. Be off.” 

The valet went without another 
word, and the Duke locked the door 
behind him and removed the key. From 
the dressing-room the Duke passed to 
the other rooms and secured their 
doors also. Then, still *n his shirt- 
sleeves, he returned to the strangier, 
and with folded arms contemplated 
him in silence for two or three seconds. 

“Surely you are not of the country 
—of Blenaria, my poor boy?” he asked 
then. 

His tenderness seemed to have a 
composing as well as a compelling ef- 
fect upon the strangler. 

“I am a younger son of the Chieftain 
of Polp, sir,” he answered. 

“Chieftain of Polp! Ah yes, that is 
the mountain province where they wear 
such remarkable dresses; where the 
men are so strong, and the women are, 
I remember I have heard, so beautiful! 
But you are of such an English ap- 
pearance, and you speak Hnglish—my 
faith, yes !—better than I myself do.” 

“I was educated in Scotland; that 
is why, sir,” explained the strangler. 
His eyes had softened at the Duke’s 
references to the people of Polp. 
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“So!” said the Duke, briskening. 
“But this is very interesting. I had 
no idea of such a thing. And Messieurs 
Ponting & Proud employ you?” 

“I’m not a tailor—saints forbid!” 
exclaimed the strangler in a burst of 
scorn. “I have my medical degree in 
Edinburgh since two years. But I am 
a patriot before all, sir; and” — his 
voice sank — “why don’t you send for 
the police and get it over?” 

“The police—eh?” The Duke seemed 
to ponder the suggestion; but the 
strangler’s face was averted, and his 
friendly accompanying smile was thus 
lost upon him. “No,” said the Duke, 
“that is not at all my intention.” He 
drew up a chair and sat down by the 
strangler. “This is all too much like 
the improbable romances one reads in 
the magazines, my poor boy,” he 
added. “See! I shall show you. I do 
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not wish you to go to prison, or to 
suffer in any way, so young as you are; 
only to be sensible and a good boy in 
the future, especially as you are a son 
of that splendid old man of Polp whom 
I admire—from what I have heard of 
him—perhaps more than, as his king, 
I ought to do. You were not very 
sensible just now, you know, especially 
to think that a lad like you could 
choke a strong man like me and no 
harm come to yourself—eh? Although, 
mind you, I dare say you have a use- 
ful knowledge of the anatomy of a 
neck which would perhaps have helped 
you.” This gravely, yet ending with a 
quiet laugh, not at all ironical, while 
the Duke busied himself in untying the 
strangler’s bonds. And then he stood 
up with the dangling garrotte, which 
he proceeded to coil round his left 
wrist. 

C. Edwardes. 
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“So you’ve got it on,” said Fran- 
cesca, as she surprised me before the 
looking-glass in my dressing-room. 

“Yes,” I said, “I’ve got most of it 
on. There are a few straps I’m not 
sure about, but we can fit them in 
later.” 

“You'll never get those straps right,” 
said Francesca; “there are too many 
of them. No civilian could possibly 
cope with them.” 

“But when I wear this uniform,” I 
said, “I’m not a civilian. I’m a sol: 
dier, every inch of me.” 

“But you can’t be said to wear the 
uniform properly until you’ve got it 
on, straps and all, so if you can’t put 
on the straps you'll be a civilian to 
the last day of your miserable life.” 

“Things might go better,’ I said, “if 
you’d come and help a chap instead of 
splitting straws at him. This Sam 


Browne belt will be the death of me.” 

“Don’t give in,” said Francesca, 
“and don’t get so suffused. An officer 
in a Volunteer Defence Corps should 
be more determined and less purple in 
the face. Infirm of purpose, give me 
the leather.” 

“Take it,” I said, “and do the best 
you can. I’m fed up with all these 
brass rings and studs and buckles.” 

“I wonder,” said Francesca, as she 
took stray shots with the strap-ends — 
“I wonder if Sam Browne, the inven- 
tor, can ever have dreamed of the 
agony his belt would some day cause 
to a thoroughly inoffensive family. 
There—the belt is safely on, the straps 
are all tucked up tight into something 
or other. You look fairly like the il- 
lustrated advertisements. Now let’s 
study you at a distance.” 


“Not yet, Francesca. I haven’t got 
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my sword on yet. I refuse to be in- 
spected without my sword.” 

“One sword forward! Quick! Isn’t 
it a beauty? Which side ought it to 
go?” 

“There is a prejudice in favor of the 
left side, and you'll find a place 
specially provided for it there.” 

She jammed it in and stood off to 
contemplate the effect. 

“Of course,” I said, “a sword is a 
superfluity. They don’t really wear 
swords now-a-days at the Front.” 

“But you,” she said, “are really 
wearing this one, and that’s all I care 
about. Why, the hilt alone is worth 
all the money.” 

“Yes,” I said, “the hilt is extraordi- 
narily handsome.” 

“It’s the most bloodthirsty and ter- 
rifying thing I’ve ever seen. But tell 
me, now that you’ve got the whole unt- 
form on, what are you?” 

“I am,” I said proudly, “a Platoon 
Commander or a Commander of some- 
thing of that kind. They won’t let me 


call myself a Lieutenant for fear of 
my getting mixed up with the regular 
army, but I’m a subaltern all right.” 

“A gray-haired subaltern,” she said, 
“one of the most pathetic things in 


literature. Don’t you remember him 
in the old military novels? A most 
deserving man, but so poor that he 
could never rise in rank. The gilded 
popinjays turned into Captains and 
Majors and Colonels, but he, although 
he kept on winning battles and saving 
the army, remained a subaltern to the 
end. I never thought to have married 
a gray-haired subaltern.” 

“Well, you’ve done it,” I said, “and 
you can’t get out of it now. Another 
time you'll be more careful.” 

“Let’s go out,” she said, “and take 
a walk through the village and show 
you off.” 

“But I don’t want to be shown off,” 
I said. “This uniform is meant for 
work, not for show.” 
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* “And do you mean seriously to tell 
me,” she said, “that; after bruising my 
fingers on your straps and rings and 
buckles and Sam Browne belts, I’m to 
get nothing out of it, not even a little 
innocent open-air amusement? Come, 
you can’t mean that.” 

“Yes, I can. I’m not ready for the 
open-air yet. The uniform’s not ac- 
customed to it.” 

“But,” she said, “you must begin 
some time or other.” 

“I know I must; but I shall do the 
thing gradually, so as to coax the uni- 
form into the air. One day I shall 
stand in the lower passage, where 
there’s always a draught, and the next 
I can open all the doors and windows 
in the library and walk about there, 
and then by the end of a week or so 
I might work out into the porch, 
and so, bit by bit, into the garden. 
But it'll be a slow business, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Volunteer uniforms,” said Fran- 
cesca, “seem to take a lot of 
hardening.” 

“They do,” I said; “and besides 
there’s another objection to going out.” 

“What’s that? Your modesty?” 

“No,” I said, “my pride. We might 
meet a regular soldier.” 

“We should be sure,” she said, “to 
meet dozens of them, and they’d all 
salute you. I should love to see them 
doing it.” 

“But suppose they didn’t do it, 
where would you be then, Francesca, 
and how would you feel about your 
gray-haired soldier boy? These regu- 
lars might fail to realize the impor- 
tance of my gray-green volunteer uni- 
form or even to recognize its exist 
ence. Such things have happened.” 

“But Tommy Atkins is a hero, and 
no hero could be so cruel as that.” 

“Oh yes, he could,” I said. “It 
wouldn’t cost him a thought. All he 
would have to do would be to look 
straight at me and not to raise his 
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hand to his cap. It’s the easiest thing 
in the world.” - 
“Then you’re afraid?” she said. 
“No,” I said, “I’m not. I feel as 
if I could face fifty Germans, but just 
at present I’m not going to chance it 
with Tommy Atkins.” 
“You’re the most disappointing Pla- 
Punch. 
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toonist I ever knew,” she said. “But 
perhaps you won’t mind my calling the 
children. There’s no reason why they 
shouldn’t see their father, the Field 
Marshal.” ‘ 
“Yes,” I said, “you may call in the 


children.” 
R. C. Lehmann. 





THE WOMEN’S “MOBILIZATION.” 


Following the announcement that 
women were to be “mobilized” for 
“War work,” there appeared in the 
Press two remarkable statements, not 
directly connected, but which, read to- 
gether, are, as I think, of a strangely 
disquieting character. The first of 
these was an amazing pronouncement 
by Miss Courtney, who, speaking on 
behalf of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, urged that 
women, not men, should act as shop 
assistants and waiters. There was no 
reason, she argued, why they should 
not make these occupations their own. 
There is in point of fact (as I shall 
presently show) the very gravest rea- 
son why they should do nothing of the 
sort. But let us note that Miss Court- 
ney urges this step, not as a contri- 
bution on the part of her sex to the 
exigencies of the situation, but as 
something eminently desirable per se. 
Obviously, the employment of ten thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand young 
women in selling ribbons, or distrib- 
uting chops and cups of tea, is not in 
the least likely to add one singie shell. 
or one single cartridge to our store of 
ammunition; nor, for the matter of 
that. to send one single man to the 
firing-line. It is because Miss Courtney 
thinks it a good thing for women that 
they should be waitresses and shop as- 
sistants that she advocates the change 
—a change that cannot possibly con- 


tribute to our national efficiency, nor 
help us in the present crisis. So much 
for statement No. 1. Now let us con- 
sider the other item. It relates that 
there was an enthusiastic rush of 
women to the Labor Exchanges in a 
town “up North.” Some few days ago 
about one hundred—note the stupen- 
dous total—were actually engaged by 
a firm employing several thousands of 
hands, some of whom are working day 
and night; a firm that is among the 
largest in the United Kingdom. Of 
that hundred we may say with certi- 
tude that at least 20 per cent will find 
the strain—the intense nervous strain 
of working under trying conditions, 
and at a pressure that taxes to the ut- 
termost the endurance and resilience of 
the strongest man—dquite beyond their 
resources; and even if they are re- 
inforced by other willing recruits we 
may rely upon it that, when all is said 
and done, the number of women “mo- 
bilized” for the actual production of 
the munitions of war will be fractional, 
however many may become waitresses, 
shop assistants, typists, messengers, 
and the like. 

Now I have taken these two state- 
ments, because they seem to me to 
point clearly and unmistakably to the 
very grave danger that there lies in 
this latest spectacular attempt ef the 
Government to impress on the people 
the immensity of the struggle in which 
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we are engaged. Personally, I doubt 
if even the Government—who, in 
reality, know very little about the de- 
tails of production— have persuaded 
themselves that this call to women- 
workers is going to count for much in 
“speeding up” the arsenals and engi- 
neering works. Members of the Cabi- 
net have at least visited such places, 
and they know that to expect their 
already enormous output to be in- 
creased appreciably by women, who, 
necessarily unskilled and untrained, 
lack the physical endurance of strong 
men accustomed to the working that 
they know, is futile. The manifesto 
was probably intended to wake us up 
to the gravity of the situation, whose 
real significance the Press Bureau has 
been hiding from the nation for the 
last six months. But whether it was 
or not, of this I am certain: that 
while it will do little to add to the 
munitions of war, it may well have dis- 
astrous social results. For it may 
enormously increase one of the 
gravest social evils of our time—that 
fruitful source of sweating and un- 
employment—women’s labor. : 

Let us return to Miss Courtney’s 
statement. There is no reason, she 
says, why women should not make the 
selling of ribbons and waiting at res- 
taurants, peculiarly their own. There 
is not, indeed, if that is to be the main 
business of their lives. But if they 
are going to become wives and mothers, 
then there is a very good reason indeed 
why they should turn their backs upon 
the opulent opportunities of life under 
Messrs. Lyons, and cease to do the 
Howell and James, or the Selfridge 
young man out of his job. Miss Court- 
ney will find the reasons set out with 
great clearness by those who are en- 
titled to speak with authority on the 
matter. These were stated with such 
force that Parliament passed a special 
Act insisting on the proprietors of 
West-End shops providing seats so 
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that their women assistants might sit 
down. It is true that the measure was 
futile, as nearly all such measures are. 
The seats were never occupied — the 
shop-walkers saw to that. But they 
still remain. And the arguments that 
led to their provisions —they remain 
also. They have been urged time and 
again, and they have never been an- 
swered. Briefly, they amount to this: 
if women are going to have children, 
if we are to consider them as mothers 
and not as wage-earners, then any oc- 
cupation that keeps them standing for 
many hours is distinctly bad for them, 
for the race, and for the coming gen- 
eration. It may put a few extra 
shillings into their pockets, and allow 
them to buy cheap jewelry and see 
silly cinema shows, and may appear to 
achieve that economic independence 
which is always open to the female 
“blackleg,” who will take a man’s job 
at a cut price; but its ultimate results 
are to be seen in stunted, weakly, neu- 
rotic children; in miserably unhealthy 
women; in wretched homes from 
which sickness is never absent; in all 
the miasmas that have made wives 
shrink from motherhood, so that the 
procuring of abortion is a profitable 
industry; in a falling birth and an 
increased infantile mortality; in the 
displacement of men’s labor, and the 
emergence of a new and curious type 
of female monstrosity called “the 
flapper’; in the general loosening of 
morals and the general cheapening of 
women. 

Of course, if these new recruits to 
the army of industry were going to 
“quit” at the end of the war, there 
would not be very much in all this. 
But who believes that these women 
will surrender their work so easily; 
and if so, what is to become ef them? 
The fact is that this mobilization com- 
mits the nation to a dilemma ftom 
which there is no escape. Miss Mary 
MacArthur, the secretary of the 
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Women’s Trade Union, states the posi- 
tion with great clearness when she 
says :— 

“What guarantee is to be given to 
men that, when they return to civil 
life, their situations will be open for 
them, and that the standard of condi- 
tions in their trades will remain un- 
impaired? 

“And if the men receive satisfactory 
guarantees, what is to happen to 
women who have taken their places 
when they return, if in the mean- 
time the women have become self- 
dependent?” 

There is no getting away from that 
difficulty. On the one hand, the 
women who have liberated shop- 
assistants and the like, and enabled 
them to serve their country at the 
front, will be sent packing, to starve 
or go on the streets. On the other, as 
seems more probable, Tommy will re- 
turn to find that a woman has got his 

The New Witness. 


On Curiosity. 


job, that he must begin life over again, 
and that the position he won by years 
of dogged hard work is to go to a 
woman new to the trade. 

The woman’s mobilization will add, 
as I believe, nothing to the Army, and 
little to the equipment of the forces 
in the field. Granted that there was 
a shortage of labor at the docks, in 
the ship yards, and in ‘he engineering 
shops, such shortage could have been 
made good by the simple expedient of 
paying for it. Increased wages have 
a wonderfully quickening effect upon 
the mobility of labor; and increased 
wages the employers would have had 
to pay if the Government had not en- 
tered the field against the Trade 
Unions. In this world you can nearly 
always get good service by remuner- 
ating it adequately. But cheap sub- 
stitutes are frequently dangerous, and 
in the long run the most expensive. 

C. Sheridan Jones. 





ON CURIOSITY. 


Humanity has never been able to sat- 
isfy itself as to whether curiosity be 
a virtue or a vice. When inconvenient, 
it is labelled as a vice; when it leads 
to discovery or adds to knowledge, it 
is applauded as a virtue of the highest 
order. Certainly it is an _ instinct 
deeply engrained in human nature. On 
it the whole of the progressive steps 
of childhood’s career are based. The 
first intelligent expression of the in- 
fant is wonder; this quickly develops 
into active curiosity, until life becomes 
an enthralling and breathless voyage 
of discovery. Its possession is the 
great distinction between youth and the 
purlieus of age. Youth is passed when 
the sensation of adventure is ended 
when, instead of boundless expectation 
and of curiosity that penetrates into 
all the corners of existence, a man is 


content to take things as they are, 
when eagerness gives way to com- 
placency and questioning to the cyn- 
icism of experience. 

Curiosity has at all times come into 
conflict with authority. From the time 
when society was first modelled, when 
men began to dwell together in groups 
and to found cities, and when the 
knowledge that existed was also ar- 
ranged into some kind of recognized 
formule, it began to be felt that indi- 
vidual, independent curiosity must 
give way to an acknowledged authority 
that should arbitrate as to right and 
wrong and settle questionings and dis- 
putes. In fact, for the privilege of 
shelter, protection, the material bene- 
fits of communal life, man bartered his 
right of independent judgment, of ex- 
pressing opinions that should run 
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counter to the conventions established 
for the benefit of society at large. His 
curiosity must be confined within 
limits set by the ruling powers. This 
attitude and the impossibility of im- 
prisoning the flights of genius within 
constricted bounds was the source of 
some of the greatest tragedies in his- 
tory. It sent a Galileo to prison and 
expelled a Shelley from the University 
that afterwards delighted to do him 
honor. It has been at once the strength 
and weakness of spiritual authority. 
“So far you may go, so far know, so 
far question,” was a wise decision of 
the Church as it affected the unlettered 
masses; its failure lay in the slowness 
of authority to move forward the land- 
marks of knowledge, to recognize the 
steps which led men far beyond the 
ancient boundaries of thought, which 
gave a much wider circle to the hori- 
zon of truth than that recognized by 
authority. It has always been too 
ready to confuse earnest inquiry with 
irreverence. Nevertheless, in all af- 
fairs authoritative control has been 
necessary to keep the spirit of inquiry 
within bounds on which it can work on 
the lines of truth and science. With- 
out it, Curiosity is the mother of 
Rumor, and often a near relative, if 
not precisely the parent of, Invention. 

During the war the anxiety of the 
public and the Press to be en courant 
with all that is bappening has led to 
inevitable conflict with restraining 
power. Once more the individual has 
had cause to realize the sacrifice by 
which he maintains his position as a 
unit in a protected society. To the 
relatives of the men laying down their 
lives on a battlefield, the imposition of 
Silence is incredibly difficult, unnatu- 
rally hard to bear; to the Press it means 
the loss of their privilege of satisfy- 
ing the curiosity of the public; the 
only means of bearing it is the knowl- 
edge that inclination must be _ sec- 
ondary to public good. These sup- 
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pressions and 
give rise to 
and having 

truth. ° 

Human curiosity may be stifled, but 
mercifully it never can be killed. In 
its best form it raises man above the 
level of the rest of creation; it be- 
comes the desire to know, to penetrate 
to the root of things, to ascend to the 
stars and wrest from them their 
secrets, to solve the problems of the 
past, the present, and the future. At 
its worst it may be low and vulgar, 
unworthy prying into matters which 
concern us not, the desire to apprehend 
evil as well as good, a curiosity that 
is morbid and unwholesome; but, tak- 
ing it all in all, it is an excellent 
stimulant to progress. 

The man devoid of curiosity is the 
man who in the end attains to nothing. 
In the office he remains merely the 
clerk or paid subordinate; in the pro- 
fessions he rarely specializes or attains 
to any degree of eminence. In art or 
literature he would be an anomaly, a 
thing impossible. That which has — 
brought books and pictures into being 
is the desire to penetrate the secrets 
of beauty and humanity and to give 
it expression which is inherent in the 
artist. It is the noblest form of curi- 
osity, and that which ranges men on 
the side of the immortals. 

Conversely, it is not only the motive 
that causes books to be written; it is 
the incentive which finds them readers. 
Every soul that enters the wilderness 
of the world is faced with the terror 
of its own isolation, a loneliness im- 
possible’ to be shared by another; it 
flies to books for the comfort of ex- 
periences similar to its own; its great- 
est curiosity is to get within the en- 
velope of another soul, to taste of its 
sensations, to live by proxy in its joys 
and sorrows. 

Someone has said that the mind of 
a child is one huge mark of interroga- 


silences, however, 
rumors innumerable, 
little relation to the 
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tion; certain it is that the whole ex- 
perience of life will not suffice to an- 
swer the questions seething in the 
awakening consciousness. Those things 
which have ever aroused men to 
keenest curiosity are they to which no 
answer other than speculation can be 
given. They are the problems of 
origin and immortality, of the reasons 
for existence, if any there be, of its 
inequalities, of the enormous dis- 
crepancy between the powers of man 
and the fragility of the casket in 
which they are contained, of the re- 
lationship between physical and spir- 
itual forces. 

The endeavor to find an answer to 
these questions is at the root of every 
religion in the world, of every sect of 
philosophers yet founded, but still they 
remain unanswered. The ancients re- 
alized the irony of the gods in 
creating man as an intelligent being, 
endowed with insatiable curiosity, and 
then placing between him and the 
knowledge of all that most vitally con- 
cerned him a veil that is impenetrable. 
At times it seems that the light of sci- 
ence shows places so thin as almost to 
let through the secret of the other 
side, but the promise is elusive, and 
again darkness falls between the spirit 
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of man and the satisfaction of his 
longing. 

The time through which we passed 
anterior to the war was a time un- 
usually marked by curiosity. Men 
turned from interest in events to mor- 
bid introspection. They dissected each 
emotion, turned wrong side out each 
sensation of which human nature was 
capable. They overhauled in books and 
plays and in conversation every motive 
that could animate a love, a hatred, a 
simple action; curiosity became an ob- 
session, an impulse that was decadent. 
To the obvious the most complicated 
motives were attributed. The stroke of 
a pen, the unsheathing of a sword, has 
altered all this. The whole of life has 
become simplified into one great effort 
centralized on a single purpose, the 
salvation of our own country and the 
freedom of the European natiens. Our 
only curiosity lies in the nature of this 
effort, its duration, the strength of the 
struggle involved, the loss, the heart- 
break, the suffering still inevitable. 
Above all there is the question as to 
its end, the ultimate good, the peace 
to be set on lasting foundations. And 
in many sad hearts to-day there lives 
unceasingly the question of the Great 
Beyond. 





THE GERMAN 


To most of us the German professor 
has been one of the surprises of the 
war. He is so different from our im- 
aginings. Serious, old-fashioned peo- 
ple looked on Teufelsdréckh as the 
type of German scholarship and 
thought. They saw the German pro- 
fessor as a meditative figure, survey- 
ing mankind from his lonely watch- 
tower, a musing philosopher to whom 
all countries were the same, who saw 
no essential difference between a 
Hereditary Prince Elector and his serf, 


PROFESSOR. 


who could even dream of a naked Duke 
addressing a naked House of Lords, 
and delighted in lecturing the great of 
the earth in cloudy and _ exalted 
rhetoric. 

During the last six months, however. 
we have come to know the “damned 
professor,” and recognize him as quite 
a different person from the futile 
word-spinner Palmerston had in mind 
when he coined his flippant phrase. 
Even yet, however, he is regarded 
rather with a crude surprise than with 
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scientific curiosity. We looked on the 
old verbose school of German erudition 
with mild and a little contemptuous 
approval; the new portent we treat 
as equally hateful and ridiculous. It 
seems strange to us that men of 
thought can be so lacking in the sense 
of proportion, can be so inhuman in 
sentiment, so savage in their Chauvin- 
ism. Of course, there is no reason 
why a professor should be less patri- 
otic than a coal-heaver. But we do 
not expect him to express his patri- 
otism in the dialect of a coal-heaver, 
and German professors speak and 
write much as coal-heavers might if 
they had learned how to be merely 
abusive in philosophic terms. We can 
understand a German professor writ- 
ing in favor of the annexation of Bel- 
gium. We cannot understand him 
ealling the Belgians an uncivilized 
people, in dire need of the Prussian 
missionary. Nor can we enter with 
sympathy into the frame of mind that 
rejoices over the havoc of Louvain, 
and rejoices that Krupp has conquered 
the master-builders of Ypres. 

Again, an educated Englishman 
might not be inconsolable if treachery 
among our enemies made our military 
task easier. But, if welcoming the 
treason, he would not extol the 
traitor. Professor Kuno Meyer’s type 
of mind is frankly incomprehensible to 
us. He has a brain equal to all the 
intricacies of the use of the subjunc- 
tive in Early Irish, and knows more 
about Irish myths and history than 
any Irishman. That implies a certain 
flexibility of intellect and some ca- 
pacity of sympathetic imagination. 
Yet these qualities desert the learned 
professor the moment his country is 
involved in war with ours. The scholar 
shrinks into a mere common libeller 
and frothy ranter. Bernhardi and his 
like are respectability itself compared 
with this singular professorial class. 
Bernhardi, before we knew him for a 
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feeble recanter, believed im crushing 
France, Russia, England, and the rest 
of the world by sheer brute force. He 
was honest enough not to pretend that 
other peoples ought to like the process. 
He did not preach that patriotism (on 
the part of others) was treason to 
Deutschtum. To the professorial mind, 
on the other hand, a treasonable Eng- 
lishman or Irishman is an object of 
admiration, while patriotism is a thing 
accursed, sheer abominable wickedness, 
because it is incompatible with the in- 
terests of Teutonism. Those interests 
would be served by a German subju- 
gation of Great Britain, and it was 
our duty to place no obstacle in the 
way of the plain will of Heaven. We 
are guilty of impiety in uniting with 
non-Teutonic races to avoid being 
eaten. 

How comes it that these men, 
trained to sift evidence and investigate 
phenomena, talk the language of angry 
children when their tigerish sense of 
patriotism comes into play? Why 
should a quiet man, engaged in index- 
ing Roman medals or Assyrian in- 
scriptions, spend his spare time in lec- 
turing for the Pan-German League or 
writing Chauvinistic articles for Count 
Reventlow’s review? The truth is that 
every German scholar, unless he hap- 
pens to be a man of means, is of 
necessity a strong partisan. It was 
always so in Prussia. Did not Fred- 
erick the Great mobilize his professors 
to find pretexts after the event—with 
the same facility that he called his 
grenadiers to the colors? Learning, 
like religion, has ever been a _ bond- 
slave of the State in Northern Ger- 
many. The Reformation brought no 
freedom of thought to Germany. 
Private judgment was rescued from 
the splendid imprisonment of the Vati- 
can only to be thrust into the mean 
little oubliette of bureaucracy. More- 
over, it unfortunately happened thar 
the consolidation of Germany came 
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about through the agency of the harsh- 
est, if the ablest, of the Germanic 
races, and with every step towards 
Empire the German intellect has been 
laden with heavier official shackles. 
During the present Emperor’s reign 
such freedom of thought as was once 
allowed—and it must be remembered 
that men like von Ranke and Momm- 
sen had to cringe in order to save 
their salaries—has almost completely 
disappeared. The professor is as much 
under discipline as the lieutenant. The 
least sign of independence on certain 
subjects and he is reminded that there 
may be no further need for his serv- 
ices. It is curious that, like the lieu- 
tenant, the professor has arrived at 
loving the very strictness of his servi- 
tude. Also this slavery has curious 
compensations. He must not call in 
question any act of the Government. 
He must be a strictly party man, like 
every other official; that is to say, he 
must express the opinions held by the 
classes which rule Germany. But, in 
compensation for this thraldom, he is 
freed from any necessity to respect 
himself or public opinion. There are 
no social conventions to bind him. 
People like Treitschke are chartered 
libertines in society. They can do much 
as they like in society, economize as 
they please in ordinary civility; no- 
body in Germany thinks the worse of 
a man of learning because he is a 
bear in manner. Germany has always 
proceeded on that plan. She lays the 
official yoke heavy on the necks of her 
The Saturday Review. 
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people, but gives them a large share 
of liberty in other respects. “Thou 
shalt fear the policeman and the of- 
ficial, but thou needest not trouble 
about thy neighbor” is a fair summary 
of the position. The German professor 
cannot attack the Prussian official 
ckurch, but he can demolish the idea 
of God. The soldier is subject to the 
sternest discipline, but in war he is 
allowed to rob and ravish. 

All the intellectual forces of Ger- 
many have for many years past been 
mobilized against the rest of Europe, 
and particularly against England. 
From the young aristocrat at Bonn or 
Heidelberg to the coarsest peasant 
child in the primary school, every Ger- 
man has been brought up on falsified 
history, bitter prejudice. The “God 
Punish England” formula is to us as 
absurd as profane. But with a people 
at once so submissive and so truculent 
as the Germans, wanting in sense of 
humor, the effects of a State-regulated 
doctrine of hate are stupendous. This 
war is the work of no oneman. Itsprings 
from a multitude of causes, some obvi- 
ous enough, some still obscure. But 
the main responsibility is on the head 
of the Prussian bureaucracy, under 
whom ihis vicious campaign of slander 
—always a Prussian weapon—has been 
organized to an extent undreamed of 
by Bismarck and his predecessors. 
The “damned professor” has been 
an instrument of untold potency for 
evil in the hands of unscrupulous 
power. 
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No sweatered men in scanty shorts 
This morning brings upon the slip; 
To-day no anxious cox exhorts 
Care for that frail and shining ship; 
The gray stream runs; the March winds blow; 
These things were long and long ago. 


Now at the need of this dear land 
All that is theirs is Hers to take: 
Unfaltering service — heart and hand 
Wont to give all for honor’s sake; 
They builded better than they knew 
Who “kept it long” and “pulled it through.” 


Not here their hour of great emprise; 
No mounting cheer toward Mortlake roars; 
Lulled to full tide the river lies 
Unfretted by the fighting oars; 
The long high toil of strenuous play 
Serves England elsewhere well to-day. 
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novel, but it is a lively week for 
rural England, thanks to Bealby. The 
gamelaws, the poorlaws, the prime 
minister, the army, the peerage, and 
the stage are more or less af- 
fected by his behavior, and he is 


In “Alma’s Senior Year,” by Louise 
M. Breitenbach (The Page Co.), the 
“Hadley Hall Series” of stories of 
girls’ boarding school life reaches 
its foufth and presumably final vol- 
ume. Alma Peabody and her friends, 


—and enemies, for even among board- 
ing school girls there are active ani- 
mosities—form a lively and varied 
group, and there is no lack of incident 
in the story. There is also a little 
flavor of incipient romance. John Goss 
furnishes a half dozen full-page il- 
lustrations. 


One week in his boy hero’s life is 
all that Mr. H. G. Wells permits his 
readers to see in “Bealby,” his latest 


the direct cause of a severe injury 
to that noblest work of man, 
the English butler, and his home, a 
venerable castle. This fable teaches 
much, if one is inclined to take it seri- 
ously, or one may accept it as an ex- 
cellent farce, and smile at its reci 
tragedy. The Macmillan Co. 


Clarence W. Barron’s “The Auda- 
cious War” (Houghton Mifflin Co.) is 
a compact and vivid presentation of 
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the salient aspects of the great Eu- 
ropean war from a new point of view, 
—that of a business man who is fa- 
miliar with financial and commercial 
conditions and who finds in them the 
real clue to events otherwise mysteri- 
ous in contemporary history. Writing 
from this point of view, Mr. Barron re- 
views rapidly the leading events of the 
first six months of the struggle, ap- 
praises the resources and the losses of 
the belligerents, traces the course and 
the motives of diplomacy, and empha- 
sizes the lessons which, he thinks, the 
United States should learn from the 
crisis. His book is of modest size,— 
less than two hundred pages,—but it 
furnishes food for reflection. 


The anonymous author of “Getting 
a Wrong Start” (The Macmillan Co.) 
describes the book as “A Truthful Au- 
tobiography,” and most of his readers 
will be inclined to take him at his 
word, and to repudiate the idea that 


it may all be a clever invention, fic- 
tion adroitly disguised. Some of them 
may even attempt the Sherlock-Holmes 
act, and try to discover for themselves 
what possible author of “best-sellers” 
it may be into whose known career 


these incidents fit. But that will be 
no easy task. Taken at its face value, 
which is the sensible way to take it, 
the book is intensely interesting as a 
record of hard experiences, of mistakes 
and failures recovered from with diffi- 
culty, of repeated experiments and re- 
peated disappointments, and of success 
coming so late in life as to be almost 
equivalent to failure. It is a frank and 
open story, with many depressing pas- 
sages, yet told with a certain optimism, 
and a cheerful confidence that, pos- 
sessed of enough “sand,” one may get 
through many difficult places and climb 
many a steep ascent. 


In the opening chapters of Stephen 
Graham’s “Russia and the World” 
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(The Macmillan Co.) the reader ob- 
tains vivid glimpses of what the decla- 
ration of war meant to the Russian 
peasants. The writer was a thousand 
miles from the nearest railway station 
and four thousand miles from the bat- 
tlefields of Poland, when a telegram 
was received at the Cossack village on 
the frontier of Mongolia where he was 
staying, announcing that there was 
war, and ordering the mobilization of 
all men between the ages of 18 and 43. 
He describes picturesquely the quick 
response to the orders, the assembling 
of the Cossacks, the services outside 
the church, and the departure of the 
soldiers, whom he soon followed to 
Moscow. There are other chapters 
which are vivid with personal experi- 
ences; but the book is, for the most 
part, what the secondary title describes 
it, “a study of the war and a state- 
ment of the world-problems that now 
confront Russia and Great Britain.” 
Few contemporary writers have an 
equally intimate knowledge of Russian 
character and institutions; and his 
graphic chapters make possible a 
clearer understanding of the spirit of 
the Russian people, and their extra- 
ordinary courage and endurance on the 
long-drawn battle lines of eastern 
Europe. 


Pennsylvania Dutch is not an attrac- 
tive dialect, but Miss Elsie Singmaster 
puts it into the mouths of a Very in- 
teresting group in her “Katy Gaumer,” 
and leads its members through strange 
adventures before she gives peace to 
the virtuous and repentance to the sin- 
ners. Who the greatest sinner may be, 
is the puzzling question of the story, 
and the novel device by which Miss 
Singmaster contrives to make every- 
body happy without violating proba- 
bility is pleasantly bewildering. Katy 
is a healthy, fascinating little girl, 
more clever than her mates, innocently 
delighting in swaying them to her will, 
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and the occasional fall of her pride 
grieves the reader so seriously that 
he finds real relief in Miss Sing- 
master’s adroit management of each 
succeeding situation. The tale of the 
carefully rehearsed school exhibition 
radically changed off-hand, under the 
very guns of the enemy (that is to 
say of a visiting governor) is a neat 
little comedy in itself, and Katy’s own 
love story terminates in a surprise 
equally pleasant to everybody con- 
cerned, and to the sympathetic reader. 
Miss Singmaster has advanced far 
since the publication of her last book, 
and her success in “Katy Gaumer” in- 
dicates a still greater success with her 
next novel. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


William Belmont Parker’s “Edward 
Rowland Sill: His Life and Work” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) can hardly fail 
to win recognition as an interesting 
contribution to literary biography. It 
might, for that matter, be described as 
literary autobiography, for Mr. Parker, 
as he explains in his Preface, being 
moved by Sir Leslie Stephen’s dictum 
that “Nobody ever wrote a dull auto 
biography” and by a saying of Sill’s: 
“Let a man write about himself. It’s 
the only fellow he knows anything 
about, changed his original plan of a 
descriptive and critical biography, and 
determined to let his subject speak for 
himself, in whatever letters and other 
personal material might be procurable. 
Mr. Parker was fortunate in gaining 
the co-operation of Mrs. Sill and 
others, and, from the sources thus put 
at his disposal, he has constructed a 
narrative in which Mr. Sill himself 
tells the most of the story. The result 
is a book much more thoroughly alive 
than biographies are wont to be. It 
tells the story of a life somewhat shy, 
hesitating and uncertain of itself; of 
a literary career varied but disappoint- 
ing and ending in middle life; and of 
a literary product slight enough in 
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volume, yet some of it of enduring 
value. There are two portraits. 


To the comparatively small list of 
skilful and sympathetic interpreters of 
New England life and character — 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary BH. Wilkins, 
Alice Brown and Anna Fuller—must 
be added Dorothy Canfield, whose 
stories of “Hillsboro People” (Henry 
Holt & Co.) deserve a place by the 
side of the best work of any of her 
predecessors. Hillsboro is a Vermont 
village, and the characters who figure 
in these stories have the real New 
England flavor and are very much 
alive. Often, in stories of this type, 
there is a certain aloofness, because 
the writer’s studies are from the out- 
side; but these stories are told from 
within, with an intimate knowledge 
both of character and environment, 
and a keen appreciation of the beauty 
of both. One of the best is the “Por- 
trait of a Philosopher,”—the story of 
a severely cold and ascetic college 
professor who, all unknown to his as- 
sociates, has all his life long battled 
against inherited tendencies to drink 
and vice, and at the same time has 
devoted all his strength to righting 
the wrongs committed by his evil and 
reckless father, but whose resemblance 
to his father is made clear for the 
first time, after his death, through the 
unveiling of his portrait, the work of 
a famous artist, who, with unconscious 
and deadly veracity, has painted him 
with his father’s eyes and lips. Alto- 
gether, there are fifteen or twenty 
stories, some in a lighter and some in 
a more serious vein, but all of them 
true to life and well worth while. 
Scattered through them are eight 
Vermont poems, by Sarah N. Cleghorn, 
which are as simple and genuine in 
their way as the stories. 


The woman question is the subject 
matter of Henry Sydnor Harrison’s 
new book, “Angela’s Business.” In 
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this it resembles most fiction of the 
present day but the treatment of the 
subject is Mr. Harrison’s own. The 
book has all the quaintness of “Queed” 
combined with a surer but less roman- 
tic handling of the woman question 
than in “V. V.’s Eyes.” Mr. Harrison 
does not present a problem; he does 
not seek to show the development of 
character. From beginning to end the 
changes take place in the hero’s, Charles 
Garrott’s, idea of what constitutes the 
ideal woman. The changes in his con- 
ception are wrought by the reaction of 
passing events upon the women of his 
acquaintance. Mr. Harrison has been 
extremely clever in effecting the iden- 
tification of the reader with the hero 
so that one passes unconsciously 
through the same phases of thought 
and emotion that the hero. experiences. 
Charles Garrott is conscientiously bent 
upon clearing up the woman question, 
solving the great “unrest.” He has 


read widely and has reached certain 


advanced ideas which he embodies in 
his first novel “Bondwomen,” a title 
which his private secretary and the 
declining publishers both call “Band- 
women,” a mistake peculiarly mortify- 
ing to Charles but illuminatingly hu- 
morous to the reader. Charles and the 
reader are feeling a little surfeited 
with “Bondwomen” and a little out of 
patience with such types as Mary 
Wing, who has been its inspiration. 
Mary is too selfish, too much bent on 
developing her ego at no matter what 
cost. Winsome, womanly Angela, just 
from the country, is a relief. Angela 
is not advanced; Angela is not learned. 
She is so modest that she wouldn’t 
dream of attending lectures on mar- 
riage. Angela’s ideal is to make some 
man a good wife and her firm convic- 
tion is that the “hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” Charles and 
the reader pass from admiration 
through bewilderment, distrust, and 
fear to revulsion, with the final faint 
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suspicion that somebody has been 
playing them a trick. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 


The potter’s craft and the develop- 
ment of two men’s souls are the three 
strands which entwine themselves to 
make the plot of “Brunel’s Tower,” 
the latest of the novels of Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. Socialists should avoid it, 
for the atithor bestows no good words 
upon them, their doings, or their the- 
ories, condemning all three in a 
sharply-pointed series of epigrams, 
each one aimed at a_ sensitive 
point. George Easterbrook, master, and 
Harvey Porter, man, both clear-eyed 
and ambitious, are worlds apart in 
their ethical views, the man unham- 
pered by any scruples, the master fast 
bound by restraints uncounted, in- 
herited and acquired, but the great oc- 
casion of serving by death comes to 
the man, and he does not fail but quits 
himself nobly. The women in the book 
are as courageous as the men, the elder 
bearing up bravely when old age saps 
her vital forces, blinding her eyes and 
palsying the nimble fingers that have 
painted millions of flowers in their 
time, the younger embodying perfect 
charity and humility. Readers unac- 
quainted with the mysteries of red 
clay and white will find the passages 
describing them both curious and in- 
structive. Occasionally they may - be 
driven to the great Unabridged. What 
is a tyg? What is a Devon cot? They 
may pine for a sight of the fish-shaped 
ash tray, with the punning motto “A 
plaice for everything,” and for the 
naughty tankard with a mouse at the 
bottom to horrify him who drinks 
“upsees out,” but they will at least 
know that they exist. An exhibition 
of human character and growth, and 
a long look into the mysteries of a 
venerable craft are attractions not to 
be found concentred in many novels. 
The Macmillan Co. 





